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place is full of caves that pour out sul- 
phur fumes. 

Pupit: People and penguins won't go 
near it! That’s not the only way in 
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Teaching Guides for This Issue 


Antarctica—Question-mark 
Continent (pp. 7, 8, 9) 

A Seasoning of Good Will—a 
short story (pp. 10, 11, 12, 
13) 

Santa Talks Back (p. 14) 

Your Rugged Constitution— 
Defense Powers (p. 15) 


Aims for the Pupil 


1. To acquire some knowledge of the 
geography and history of the southern 
polar regions. 

2.. To find creative ways of express- 
ing such knowledge. 

3. To combine individual reading and 
research with group study activities. 

4. To gain practice in the art of con- 
versation. 

5. To work oat a method for keeping 
a group conversation flowing 

6. To understand the Constitutional 
basis of the U. S. action in Korea. 

7. To learn how two boys share their 
family Christmas and Hanukkah cus- 
toms. 

8. To enjoy a short skit about a de- 
partment store Santa Claus. 


A GROUP CONVERSATION 


To rue Pupms: Here is a way to lay 
the groundwork for a lively class con- 
versation about Antarctica. After reading 
the theme article, choose something you 
would like to tell about this frozen 
wasteland, then underscore :the state- 
ments that bear upon your topic. Next, 
formulate a question about some other 
matter relating ta the “question-mark 
continent” and write it on a slip of 
paper. With the help of these discussion 
aids you will be able to keep the talk 
flowing because, as someone raises a 
question about the subject you are pre- 
pared to tell about, your remarks will 


flow naturally into the conversation. 
Similarly, your prepared question will 
give someone else an opportunity to 
makg a contribution to the group talk. 
The following suggestions will show 
you what stimulating questions can be 
drawn from the theme article and what 
interesting facts can be related by any- 
one who is informed about Antarctica. 

Questions you may wish to ask: 

1. There has been some talk about 
bombing the icecap of Antarctica. Do 
you think this would be helpful or dan- 
gerous to the rest of the world? 

2. Have you read anything about the 
poison island in the Antarctic? 

3. Hot springs are found as close to 
the Arctic Circle as Iceland. Is it pos- 
sible that such springs exist in Ant- 
arctica? 

4. People who make friends with 
robins tell how these birds often act 
like humans. Do penguins ever act like 
people? 

5. Let's try to ndme five early ex- 
plorers of North America and five ex- 
plorers of the Antarctic. 


Things you might like to tell about: 

What the presence of coal in Antarc- 
tica indicates; the ways of penguins; 
views of the scientists on the question 
of bombing Antarctica’s icecap; a giant 
deep-freeze unit for the world; Ant- 
arctica 200 million years ago; uranium 
deposits. of Antarctica; plants of the 
south polar region; explorers of the Ant- 
arctic, 

How the group conversation might 
grow: 

Puri: They say there is a poison 
island in the Antarctic. Have you read 
anything about it? 

Pup: That is the Antarctic curiosity 
I was going to tell about. Explorers have 
never been able to land on the island 
and the penguins won't go near it. The 


which penguins act like people. 

Puri: You're right. I was reading 
about the emperor penguins. They like 
to go sightseeing. 

Pupt: Adelie penguins set up some- 
thing like a nursery school for their 
baby chicks. Four or five grownup birds 
will take care of a hundred or more 
little ones while the other adults go out 
to hunt and fish for food. 

Puri: I wonder what the penguins 
will do if they ever bomb Antarctica. 
What do you think of the idea of drop- 
ping atomic bombs on the icecaps? 
(And so on.) 


A GAME 


1. Choose the explorer you will im- 
personate from among the following: 
Richard E. Byrd, Robert Scott, Roald 
Amundsen, Sir James Clark Ross, 
Nathaniel Palmer. 

2. Be prepared to give five facts 
about yourself and your exploring party. 

3. After each statement your class- 
mates may try to guess who you are. 


WHO AM I? 


1. Icebergs bigger than skyscrapers 
topple into the sea that bears my name. 

2. I found this sea more than 100 
years ago. 

3. In my sea there is a floating ice- 
field known as the shelf ice. 

4. The shelf ice also bears my name. 

5. I was a British explorer of the mid- 
nineteenth century. 

(Sir James Clark Ross) 


ANTARCTICA IN PICTURES 


1. Study the theme article for sub- 
jects you would like to paint. For ex- 
ample: vivid green sunsets, mirages, 
veils of blueness, white rainbows, sul- 
phur clouds of the poison island. 

2. Create a word picture of Antarc- 
tica by combining descriptive phrases 
with statements about man’s daring 
polar exploits. 


A Seasoning of Good Will 


After reading this story and sharing 
the Christmas and Hanukkah spirit with 
Bud and Mark, see how you can make 
your classroom reflect the two holidays. 
You could, for example, set up a small 
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decorated tree or a creche for the one, 
and a Menorah with eight yellow can- 
dies for the other, On one side of the 
blackboard could be written the words 
spoken at the lighting of the Menorah, 
on the other the lines from Luke II: 
1-16, 


Your Rugged Constitution— 
Defense Powers 


1, Does the President, as commander- 
in-chief of our armed forces, have power 
to declare war? (Only Congress can de- 
clare war.) 

2. Have U. S. Presidents ever ordered 
our armed forces to fight when war has 
not been declared by Congress? (Yes, 
more than 70 times in the last 150 
years, U. S. action in Korea is the most 
recent example. ) 

3. Who called for an international 
“police force” to protect South Korea in 
June, 1950? (The U. N.) 


Santa Talks Back 
Radio Skit for Christmas 


Announcen: If you have an interest- 
ing job, won't you let us interview you 
about it over this station? Your work is 
our work, Be our guest on the new Tell 
Us About Your Job program. Today we 
are going to hear about one of those 
seasonal jobs that flourish at this time 
of the year. Tony Simon, Special Re- 
porter for Junior Scholastic, is inter- 
viewing a young man from California. 
Let's listen in. 

(Curtains are drawn aside, or screens 
are removed, to show Tony Simon with 
notepad in hand listening to Warren 
Colson, who is fastening a wide belt 
around his pillow-stuffed Santa Claus 
suit as he talks.) 

Warren: You have to watch out for 
beard-pullers. Most kids are polite to 
Santa when they tell him what they 
want for Christmas. But some are down- 
right mischievous. You'd think all they 
want for Christmas is a chance to muss 
up Santa. They shout in my ear, scratch 


my face, kick me in the shins, punch at 
me—or pull my beard hard. 

Tony (taking notes): How do you 
stop the beard-pullers? 

Wanrnen (reaching for his hat): 1 yell 
“OUCH!” loud and long. Then they 
stop because they think they're really 
hurting me. 

Tony: How did you get into this 
Santa Claus work? 

Warren (slipping on his white wig 
and beard): There are times when an 
actor can’t get work acting. Then he 
may take a job as a waiter, or a bus 
boy, or a clerk—or a Santa Claus. Today 
I'm putting on a three-minute skit in 
one of Gimbels’ main display windows. 
(Warren shakes a string of bells and 
sings “Gimbel bells, jingle bells, jingle 
all the way! Oh, what fun it is to ride in 
a one-hoss open sleigh!”) 

Tony: Do many grownups stop to 
watch your act? 

Warren: Yes, they do. Lots of them. 
I think it’s because they, like to believe 
there is a Santa Claus—or at least the 
spirit of friendliness he stands for. 

Tony (picking up a book): 1 sep you 
find time to read between acts. 

Wanrnen: Yes, I read a lot about the 
stage and its famous actors. Sometimes 
I study my parts for TV shoWs. 

(Add Warren's stories about the prob- 
lems of his Santa Clausjob, or close the 
interview here.) 

Announcer: You have just heard 
actor Warren Colson of Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, telling Junicr Scholastic’s special 
reporter about his Santa Claus job at 
Gimbels Department Store in New York 
City. Won't you let us interview you 
about your job? Your work is our work. 
Be our guest on the new Tell Us About 
Your Job program. A Merry Christmas 
to you all! 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-Minute Quiz 


1. What branch of the U. S. Govern- 
ment has the power to declare war? 
(Congress ) 

2. What U. S. explorer is planning a 
new expedition to Antarctica? (Byrd or 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd) 

8. What kind of birds did Texas re- 
cently send to Britain? (Pelicans) 

4. How many years ago was the Bill 
of Rights adopted? (160) 

5. What is the name of Britain's 
prime minister, who is coming to the 
U. S. in January? (Churchill or Winston 
S. Churchill) 

6. What are the initials of the U. N. 
organization which is working to promote 
peace through education? (UNESCO) 


7. Antarctica is the size of the U. S. 
combined with what continent? (Aus- 
tralia) 

8. Name the first explorer to reach 
the South Pole. (Amundsen or Roald 
Amundsen 


) 

9. Name the young American who 
was the first man to sight the continent 
of Antarctica. (Palmer or Nathaniel 
Palmer) 

10. Which of these are NOT inhabi- 
tants of Antarctica: people, whales, 
penguins, seals, reindeer, gulls? (People 
and reindeer) 





Answers to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 23 
ACROSS: 1-it; 3-Sam; 6-mistletoe; 11- ite 
12-eke; 13-ago; coor 15-as; 17-Ma; —_ 
19-she; 21-in; 22 _ Badd: 25-mi; 


rist. |-dye; “£9. 
DOWN: rm: 2-t 3-stag; 4-also; 5-me; 
7-sea; 8-teams; 9-Oxl Shoma; i0-eel; i5-aria: 
16-sandwich; 20-exi r; 21-from; 28- 

; So-ante; 3o-nag: 35-1'd: 3h-So. 


Answers to 


sac; 


Quiz, p. 20 


1. EXPLORING ANTARCTICA: Right end- 
oa are: 1-b, c; 2-b, c; 3-a, d; 
ce 


4-c, d; 5-a, d; 
DEFENDING THE U. S.: 1-defense; 2- 
Sesame 3-militia; 4-w 
3. MATCHING UP THE NEWS: a-6; b-11; 
e-1: d-8; e-2; £-3; g-9. 
TO GUIDE YOU: 1-pelicans; 
2-Texas, Britain or England. 





Tools for Teachers 


French Morocco 
Jan. 16 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: The French Union, 
1950, free, French Embassy Informa- 
tion Division, 610 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

BOOKS: Here Is Africa, by Ellen 
Gatti and Attilio Gatti, $3.00 (Scribner,’ 
1943). Africa, by Frank Carpenter, $1.08 
(American Book, 1943). North Africa 
Speaks, by Guido Rosa, $3.50 (Day, 
1946). 

ARTICLES: “America’s New Might 
in North Africa,” U. 8. News, Sept. 7, 
1951. “Morocco Thrives on U. S. Cash,” 
Business Week, Sept. 15, 1951. “Watch 
Morocco,” Fortune, Sept., 1951. “Drive 
for Independence,” Time, April 30, 
1951. 

FILMS: Desert Nomads (French Mo- 
rocco) (Earth and Its Peoples series), 
20 minutes, sale or rent, United World 
Films, 1445 Park Ave., New York 29, 
N. Y. Nomads’ wanderings in search for 
grass for their animals; their return to 
the oasis to exchange their products for 
agricultural crops. Ways for Old Mo- 
rocco, 20 minutes, sale or rent, A. F. 
Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York 
19, N. Y. Successful cooperation of two 
Berber tribes in improving farming 
methods. Algeria and Morocco, 20 min- 
utes, sale or rent, Princeton Film Cen- 
ter, 55 Mountain Ave., Princeton, N. J. 
Lives and customs of the people. 
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Merry Christmas from Pole to Pole 





Gifs det 
all year through 


The fun goes on—and on—when 
the gift is a Kodak Camera—espe- 
cially when it arrives complete with 
a flash outfit. 

For it means you can take swell 
snapshots of holiday fun—of sports, 
friends, vacation and everything else. 


Kodak Duafiex Flash Ourfit. 
This kit gives you the twin 
lens reflex-type camera with 
the Kedar //8 Lens and big 
hooded viewfinder. With it 
come flash bulbs, batteries, 
flasholder and instruction 
booklets. $29.25. 
Kodak Duafiex Il Camera alone with 
Kodet Lens. $14.95. With focusing Kodar 
1/8 Lens. $22.95. 


Prices include Federal Tax and are 
subject to change without notice. 


Brownie Hawkeye Flash Ourfit. Here you 
get the Brownie Hawkeye Camera, (flash 
model with shutter that sets off the flash), 
film, flash bulbs, batteries, flasholder and 
instruction booklets, It’s all set to go—just 
load, aim and shoot. $13.75 complete. 


Brownie Hawkeye Camera, flash model, 
alone $7.45 (Flasholder extra, $3.95). 


Merry Christmas 


It means you can get them indoors 
or out—in black-and-white or in full, 
sparkling color. 

One of these Kodak Cameras as a 
gift will make it a wonderful Christ- 
mas. Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


The Kodak Pony Cameras — for those who set their 
sights on more advanced Cameras—convenient miniatures 
in two sizes, the Pony 828 (Bantam) $32.00, the Pony 
“35"’ (85mm). $36.75. For color enthusiasts. 
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No Issue Next Week 


The next issue of Junior Scholastic 
will be dated January 9, 1952. Merry 
Christmas and Happy New Year to all 
of you and your families. 











NEW MOVIES 


i" "Tops, don't miss. ‘1 i"i"Good. Fair. Save Your Money 


“TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL- 
DAYS. United Artists. For almost a 
hundred years Tom Brown's School Days 
has been one of the world’s favorite 
school stories. Your great-grandfather 
may have read it, and teen-agers still 
enjoy it today. 

Tom Brown's school was Rugby, one 
of England’s most famous public 
schools. A “public” school in England is 
like a private school here in the United 
States. 

In Tom Brown's time, there were 
many cruel practices at Rugby. The sort 
of freshman initiations that we still have 
in clubs and colleges today were carried 
to extremes. The older boys made the 
younger boys’ lives miserable through- 
out their school career, 

Tom Brown comes*to Rugby as a 
scared, homesick, but plucky boy. He 
stands up under the punishment dished 
out by the older students and finally 
challenges the school bully. 

John Howard Davies, the English boy 
who starred in Oliver Twist, plays Tom. 
Robert Newton is cast as Rugby’s head- 
master, a wise, kind teacher who is try- 
ing to reform the school’s more brutal 
customs. 


“wwA CHRISTMAS CAROL (Re- 
nown). This Christmas package from 
England is a movie version of Charles 
Dickens’ classic Christmas story. Alas- 
tair Sim plays the sour miserly old 
Scrooge. Glyn Dearman plays Tiny Tim, 


the crippled boy whose good will helps 
to pierce Scrooge’s embittered heart. A 
holiday treat for your whole family. 


“//ANGELS IN THE OUTFIELD 
(M-G-M). In this comic yarn a “heav- 
enly” team invades the National League 
to assist the Pittsburgh Pirates in a 
fight for the pennant. The angels don’t 
play the same brand of ball that the 
Pirates’ hot-tempered manager (Paul 
Douglas) is famous for. But they im- 
prove both the manager's temper and 
the team’s standing in the league. They 
also score heavily against Keenan 
Wynn, who plays a spiteful sports com- 
mentator. Janet Leigh is the pretty girl 
in the story. 


“we//YOU NEVER CAN TELL (Uni- 
versal). The hero of this fantasy is a 
dog named Rex. Rex is sometimes 
played by Dick Powell—for Rex's “dog 
days”. are numbered when he inherits 
$2,000,000. Shortly thereafter he is 
poisoned. Then he and a sprightly 
young mare named Goldie (sometimes 
played by Joyce Holden) assume hu- 
man form and descend to earth from 
“Animal Heaven” to identify Rex's mur- 
derer. 

Even when he looks like Dick Pow- 
ell, Rex is given to munching on dog 
biscuits and Goldie to cantering. The 
accent is on this sort of comedy, but 
the nonsense is spiced with a few 
barbed comments on the human race. 


older boy in particular goes out of his way to make life miserable for Tom 
his friends. Here he roughs up Tom and another boy, but the boys eventually 
the fight. Tom Brown is played by John Howard Davies, an English star. 











N. ¥. Herald Tribune map 
Heavy black line is cease-fire line. 
The dotted line is the 38th Parallel. 


Korean Talks Center 

After agreeing on a cease-fire line 
in Korea, the United Nations and 
Communists moved on to the next 
big question. It was: How can we 
be sure that neither side uses a truce 
to build up its armed forces? 

The U. N. asked to set up “watch- 
dog” teams of military experts from 
both sides. They would be allowed 
to inspect any part of Korea. The 
U. N. also asked that neither side 
increase its armed forces and mili- 
tary equipment. 

At first the Communists turned 
down this plan. They said there was 
no need for inspections. They also 
insisted on the right to build up their 
military strength. 

Then the Communists began to 
give in on the use of inspection 
teams. They asked that the teams 
be made up of military experts from 
neutral nations. They also asked that 
no new troops be brought into Ko- 
rea. As we went to press, the U. N. 
agreed to study these Communist 
requests. 


Japan Approves Peace Treaty 


Japan is the first nation to ratify 
(approve) the Japanese peace treaty. 
(See Junior Scholastic for Sept. 26.) 
Before the treaty goes into effect it 
must be approved by the U. S. and 
a majority of the following nations: 
Australia, Britain, Canada, Ceylon, 
France, Indonesia, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Pakistan, and the Phil- 
ippines. 


Animals make headlines, too. Here 
is what has been going on: 

In Paducah, Kentucky, a man fed 
a robin bread crumbs every day for 
several weeks. One morning the 
robin appeared with a dollar bill in 
its beak. It dropped the dollar on 
the front porch, then flew off. 

A bull calf recently wandered to 
the top of a ski jump in Frederikstad, 
Norway. The calf sat on its haunches, 
wiggled forward, and sped down the 
40-foot run. After zooming high in 
the air, it made a perfect landing. 
Then the calf got up—ready to try 
the jump again. 

In Greenville, Georgia, a girl owns 
a music-loving cat. But it hates the 
tune of “Shotgun Blues.” When it 
hears this tune, the cat jumps on the 
phonograph and sits on the record 
to stop the music. 

A bear in Maine's Baxter State 
Park likes hunters. Recently it fol- 
lowed close behind park workers 
tacking up “No Hunting” signs. The 
bear tore down every sign. 

In California a farmér’s parrot 
nearly ruined a neighboring hog- 
raiser’s business. The parrot imitated 


rushing to the parrot. 
U.S. Plane in Hungary 


Russian planes forced down the 
U. S. Air Force C-47 
which had lost its way in a flight 
from Germany via Austria to Yugo- 
slavia. (See last week's Junior Scho. 
lastic.) 

The C-47 was forced to land in 
Hungary. Many Russian fighter 
planes are stationed there. Hungari- 
an army officers are holding the 
C-47’s crew members for question- 
ing. 

Russia accused the crew of plan- 
ning to pick up spies in Yugoslavia 
and parachute them into Russia and 
its captive nations. The U. S. says the 
C-47 was carrying supplies. 


Wide World 
VISITING THE FRONT: Vice-President 
Alben W. Barkley sits on a ration case 
and balances a mess kit on his knee as 
he shores field rations with troops on 
Korean battle front during recent visit. 


Big Four Talk in Secret 
About Arms Control 


The U. S., Britain, France, and 
Russia are holding secret talks in 
Paris on reducing the size of their 
armed forces. They are holding these 
talks at the request of the U. N. Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Many small U. N. member nations 
were in favor of the talks. They 
pointed out that only the world’s 
most powerful nations could decide 
how to reduce armed forces. 

“First they must agree among 
themselves,” said the small na- 
tions, “before the U. N. can work 
out a successful plan for reducing 
armed forces and preserving world 


peace. ° 

But few U.“N. members believe 
there is a chance the four countries 
will agree on a plan. The U. S., Brit- 
ain, and France insist that such a 
plan cannot work unless all nations 
tell the size of their armed forces 
and let the U. N. inspect and control 
all weapons, including atomic ones. 
Russia opposes this plan and refuses 
to allow inspection. 
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U.S. Bill of Rights - 
160 Years Old Dec. 15 


December 15 is Bill of Rights Day 
in the U. S. It marks the 160th year 
since the Bill of Rights became a part 
of our Constitution. 

The Bill of Rights is the first 10 
amendments to the Constitution. 
They were written by the First Con- 
gress in 1789, two years after the 
Constitution went into effect. 

Citizens had complained that the 
Constitution paid too much attention 
to the powers of the Government— 
and not enough to the rights of the 
people. After writing the amend- 
ments the First Congress sent them 
to the states, which approved them 
on December 15, 1791. 


PROTECTS OUR RIGHTS 


The 10 amendments prevent Con- 
gress from making laws which will 
do away with the rights of the peo- 
ple. In this way, the Bill of Rights 
protects important personal rights of 
U. S. citizens. 

The best known amendment in the 
Bill of Rights is the first one. It prom- 
ises the people freedom of religion, 
freedom of speech, freedom of press. 
It gives the people the right to meet 
peaceably in groups (freedom of as- 
sembly). It gives them the right to 
ask the Government to set right any 
wrongs that have ten done to the 

le. 

In 1941, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt proclaimed December 15 
Bill of Rights Day. He asked all 
Americans to pay solemn tribute to 
the Bill of Rights and said they had 
a right to be proud of it. 

Today, when millions of persons 
in other lands have lost their rights, 
it is the duty of every U. S. citizen 
to study the Bill of Rights—and be 
thankful for it. 


Churchill Will Visit Truman 


Prime Minister Winston S. Church- 
ill of Britain will sail for the U. S. on 
December 29 to visit President Tru- 
man for a week. They will discuss 
Mr. Churchill's plan for a meeting of 
top U. S., British, and French offi- 
cials with Stalin. They also will dis- 
cuss how best to build up the strength 
of peace-loving nations. Mr. Church- 
ill may make a speech before Con- 
gress soon after it returns to work 
on January 8. 





Department of State photo 
‘OU KNOW UNESCO? Ninth graders 
Junior High, Washington, 
a study of UNESCO and 


U.S. Farms Are Bigger 
But Fewer than in 1940 


There were fewer U. S. farms in 
1950 than in 1940, reports the Census 
Bureau. But during that time our 
nation’s farms became larger and 
better equipped. 

In 1940 the U. S. had 6,100,000 
farms. In 1950 it had 5,400,000— 
700,000 fewer farms. The average 
size of a farm in 1940 was 174 acres. 
In 1950 it was 210 acres—largest 
average farm size in U. S. history. 

U. S. farms had more 
tractors, electricity, and telephones 
than farms of 1940. 


MORE MACHINERY 


For example, in 1940 only one 
farm in every four had a tractor; in 
1950 two out of every three farms 
had a tractor. In 1940 about 30 per 
cent of the farms had electricity; in 
1950 nearly 80 per cent, more than 
4,000,000 farms, had electricity. 
About 350,000 more farms had tele- 
phones in 1950 than in 1940. 

Increase in the use of tractors has 
resulted in a steady decrease of 
horses and mules on farms, the Bu- 
reau reports. There were less than 
one third as many horses and mules 
in 1950 as in 1920. 

The farm population is growing 
smaller. About 870,000 fewer persons 
worked on U. S. farms in 1950 than 
in 1940. But farm output increased 
and is still increasing. 


Model Village in Japan 
Built to Honor UNESCO 


Japan has built a “museum” village 
for boys and girls in tribute to\the 
United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO). UNESCO is working 
to promote world peace through edu- 
cation. 

It is trying to improve the school- 
ing of peoples in backward lands. 
About half the world’s population 
cannot read and write. Through 
UNESCO many nations work to- 
gether and exchange their ideas and 
knowledge. UNESCO's aim is to help 
peoples the world over understand 
one another, better their daily lives, 
and preserve peace. . 

Japan’s UNESCO village is the 
first of its kind in the world. It has 
60 small buildings, one for each of 
the U. N.’s member nations. The 
buildings, models of those in every 
nation, show the variety of houses in 
the world. At the front of each build- 
ing the nation’s flag flies on a white 
pole. A sign tells which nation the 
building represents. 

The buildings serve as museums to 
give Japanese boys and girls an idea 
of how other peoples live. On dis- 
play are stamps, toys, picture post 
cards, books, magazines, newspapers, 
letters, paintings, inventions, and arts 
and crafts from all 60 U. N. member 
nations. 


THEATRES, TOO 


An outdoor theatre is used for 
holding dances and concerts. Plays 
and puppet shows are also presented 
there. In an indoor theatre, movies 
from many different lands are shown 
free of charge. The village also has 
a large park for playing baseball, Ja- 
pan’s favorite sport, and many other 
games. 

Near this park is a large area 
known as the Bird’s Paradise. It is 
covered with a high wire netting. 
Inside the netting are more than 
1,000 birds from almost every nation 
in the world. Visitors can enter cer- 
tain parts of the area to watch the 
birds at close hand. 

The UNESCO village is near Say- 
ana Park, one of Japan's national 
parks. There, boys and girls board a 
small train which takes them to the 
village. When the train arrives, a 
bell rings from the roof of the village 
station to announce their arrival. 
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Byrd Expedition 

Admiral Richard E. Byrd is plan- 
ning another expedition to the Ant- 
arctic. “The expedition will begin 
after there is peace in Korea and 
world tensions ease up,” Admiral 
Byrd said recently. “For the first 
time I plan to take women along be- 
cause they have proven they can 
take it.” If the expedition is backed 
by the Government the women will 
be chosen from the WAVES and 
WACS. 

Byrd first reached Antarctica in 
1928. That year Admiral Byrd and 
his expedition set up a base camp on 
the Bay of Whales in the Ross Sea. 
The base camp was called “Little 
America.” 

Since 1928 Admiral Byrd has made 
six expeditions in polar regions. His 
last expedition to Antarctica was in 
1946-47 when he led a fleet of 18 
ships and 4,000 men. 

Military experts say Antarctica 
would be a valuable stop-over base 
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for planes. The shortest air routes 
between South America and Aus- 
tralia go over the South Pole. 


Hogs Grow Faster 


Man-made sow’s milk, developed 
by a U. S. scientist, will step up hog 
raising. Hogs are one of the. largest 
sources of meat in the U. S. 

The milk, called Terralac, is made 
of skimmed cow’s milk, fish fluids, 
fat, vitamins, and terramycin. Terra- 
mycin is a drug which speeds the 
growth of hogs and poultry. 

In recent tests, Terralac-fed hogs 
grew big enough for market 40 days 
sooner than hogs fed by sows. The 
new-born hogs were taken from their 
mothers 24 hours after birth and 
placed in a warm room. 

Every hour, day and night, they 
listened to a “hog symphony.” This 
is a recording of a sow’s grunts and 
the squeals of young hogs. The re- 
cording awakened the new-born 


hogs for their Terralac. 
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tt’s @ long way from the U. S. te Antarctica. Map shows route taken by 1946-47 
Byrd expedition. Part of expedition left from West Coast, rest from East. 
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The pelicans ate halibut steaks. 


Pelicans for Britain 


The pelicans shown above are 
now parading in London’s St. James's 
Park. These three plus a fourth one 
are a gift from Texas. 

There have been pelicans in St. 
James's Park since the 1600s. Recent- 
ly the two pelicans in the park died. 
They were Britain’s only ones. 

Texas and Louisiana heard of Brit- 
ain’s need. Both states raced for the 
honor of coming to Britain’s* rescue. 
Texas won out by sending its peli- 
cans in an airliner. 

The four pelicans are big eaters. 
While waiting to be put aboard the 
plane they gobbled down 16 pounds 
of halibut steaks at one meal. 

Britain also has accepted Louisi- 
ana’s offer of four pelicans. 


Photes Battle Disease 

Photography is now lending a 
helping hand in science’s fight 
against arteriosclerosis. This is a dis- 
ease which hardens the arteries in a 
grownup’s body and causes death. 

Arteries are blood vessels which 
carry blood from the heart. Blood 
returns to the-heart through veins. 

To discover arteriosclerosis in its 
early stages, a doctor shines a tiny 
flashlight into the patient’s eye and 
makes drawings of the back eyeball 
arteries. 

Recently U. S. scientists devel- 
oped a camera which takes colored 
pictures of an eyeball. The camera 
saves a lot of time and is more ac- 
curate than drawings. 





This towering cliff of ice is 
the front of the floating ice 
field which covers most of the 
Ross Sea. Cliff itself is now 
called the Ross ice Barrier. 


HAT lies beneath the huge ice- 
We: covering Antarctica? We 
could find out, say some scien- 
tists, by dropping several thousand 
atomic bombs on it. The bombs 
would probably shatter and melt the 
vast blanket of ice. Then, they say, 
plants might flourish in Antarctica 
and perltaps people could live there. 
Antarctica today is a frozen waste- 
land. This huge continent at the 
south end of the earth is covered by 
an icecap two miles thick. 

Other scientists say bombing the 
icecap would be dangerous to the 
world. Tremendous quantities of 
melting ice would pour into the 
world’s oceans. The oceans would 
rise so high that they would flood 
seacoast cities like New York and 
San Francisco. 

Terrible diseases might follow the 
floods, diseases we do not know how 
to control. Today Antarctica is free 
from germs. Its air is the purest and 
richest in the world. But experts 
think that ancient germs may lie 
frozen beneath the ice, trapped mil- 
lions of years ago when ice covered 
the continent. Suppose these germs 
have been “quick-frozen,” net killed. 
Then breaking up the icecap would 
bring them to life. 

Of course, scientists are only guess- 
ing when they talk about what would 
happen if the icecap were bombed. 
Guesswork colors almost everything 
we know about Antarctica. This ice- 
covered continent is as big as Aus- 
tralia and the United States together. 
But only one third of it has ever 
been seen by human beings. 

As well as being covered by ice, 
the continent is surrounded by it. 
Ice-choked oceans stretch for thou- 
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NTARCTICA... 


Question-mark Continent 


sands of miles beyond Antarctica. 
Howling gaies buffet* ships ap- 
proaching these waters. For centuries 
sailors steered clear of the world’s 
southern end. Only about 100 years 
ago did men become sure there was 
a continent here. And only during 
the last 55 years have men set foot 
on this continent to explore it. Ant- 
arctica is still an unknown land. 

We do know that the continent is 
too fiercely cold for human beings to 
live on it. This fact has made some 
scientists and explorers ask: Why not 
use the frozen continent as a gigantic 
deep-freeze unit? 

Food and timber do not decay in 
Antarctica. Explorers have dined 
well on 20-year-old steaks, vegeta- 
bles, cookies, butter, and biscuits left 
in Antarctic camps by other ex- 
plorers, Once the food was thawed, 
it was as good as new. 

Antarctica would be the world’s 
cheapest refrigerator. The only cost 
would be to ship surplus* meat, 


grains, fruits, and vegetables to it. 
The food would siraply sit in the 
Antarctic deep-freeze until the world 
needed it. 

Some scientists think that Antarc- 
tica hasn’t always been an icebox. 
They say the Antarctica of 200 mil- 
lion years ago probably had a warm 
climate. At that time this land may 
have been much farther north, near 
the equator, and linked to other con- 
tinents. During some strange explo- 
sion, Antarctica may have broken 
away and floated toward the South 
Pole. 

The guesses about this question- 
mark continent go on and on. But 
we do have facts about Antarctica, 
too; let’s look at them. 

In the 1700s daring explorers set 
out—from England, France, Russia— 
trying to reach the South Pole. But 
they were all stopped by ice. 

The walls of ice stopped even Cap- 
tain James Cook, famous British ex- 
plorer. In the late 1700s, he spent 





months sailing around the ice barrier 
that surrounds Antarctica. He could 
not find an opening in the ice walls. 
Finally he sailed for home, still won- 
déring whether a South Pole conti- 
nent existed. 

In 1821, 50 years later, an Ameri- 
can found a way through the ice 
walls in a small 47-foot sloop. Na- 
thaniel Palmer sailed his boat from 
a Connecticut port with a fleet of 
sealing ships. He hoped to find new 
islands, far south of- Cape Horn, 
where seal-hunting would be good. 
He sailed his small boat southward 
among the icebergs, and finally sight- 
ed uncharted, icy land. 

This land was later named Palmer 
Peninsula in his honor. It is the long, 
narrow arm of Antarctica that pokes 
north toward South America’s tip. 
When Palmer reported his find, some 
scientists scoffed. They said he had 
merely seen a large island. 

Twenty years later, another Ameri- 
can proved that the continent did 
exist. In 1840 Lieutenant Charles 
Wilkes, of the U. S. Navy, led five 
ships into Antarctic waters. His ships 
battled fog and snow storms. But 
they sailed far enough through the 
ice fence to sight land—the coast, of 
Antarctica. Wilkes followed the coast 
for more than a thousand miles. To- 
day more than one million square 
miles of. Antarctica ranning inland 
from that coastline are named Wilkes 
Land. 


ROSS ICE SHELF 


A year later, a British explorer— 
Sir James Clark Ross—found a huge 
dent in the Antarctic coast. Ross 
sailed into this dent, now called the 
Ross Sea, until he was stopped by a 
towering cliff of ice. It is the front 
of a tremendous floating ice field that 
covers most of the Ross Sea. This 
huge ice field is the Ross Shelf Ice. 

Here the ocean tides force a huge 
crack in the shelf ice and it breaks 
up. Icebergs bigger than skyscrapers 
topple into the sea. A block of ice as 
large as an entire city may break 
away and float out into the ocean. 

The Ross Shelf Ice is the explorer’s 
shortest route to the South Pole. But 
it is a dangerous trip. Exploring par- 
ties must struggle across frozen ice 
fields, around craggy mountains, 
through sweeping snowdrifts and 
swirling blizzards. Winds blow at 
100 miles an hour. 

Despite these dangers, men have 
reached the South Pole. The first was 


Goldner from Frederic Lewis 


Big walruses are found in Antarctica. 


Official U 


Weddell seals are eight to ten 


Harold M. Lambert from Frederic Lewis 
Emperor penguins are world’s biggest. 
Some, four feet tall, weigh 90 pounds. 


Roald Amundsen, Norwegian ex- 
plorer. He and four companions 
reached the Pole in December 1911. 
Only a month later, Robert Scott, of 
the British Navy, also arrived at the 
South Pole. But he and his entire 
perished on their return trip. 
Once the South Pole had been con- 
quered, men began exploring the 
vast unknown continent around it. 
Richard E. Byrd, of the U. S. Navy, 


made several trips to map unknown 
coastlines and inland areas. So did 
other explorers from the U. S., Aus- 
tralia, Norway, Britain, and France. 
Many of these exploring parties flew 
over vast icy regions in planes. They 
mapped hundreds of thousands of 
Square miles that men had never 
seen before. 

Byrd hopes to make another. trip. 
(See news story, page 6.) His last 
expedition, in 1946-1947, discovered 
unknown mountain ranges> islands, 
bays, and peninsulas. But the most 
amazing discgyery was an entirely 
ice-free region near the Knox Coast. 
In this oasis there are several green 
lakes, surrounded by broad, ice-free 
beaches. 

When pilots first reported the un- 
frozen lake region, others said the 
airmen had seen a mirage. The pilots 
returned and landed a seaplane on 
one of the lakes. They brought back 
a sample of the lake’s warmish wa- 
ter. Now scientists think this unfro- 
zen area may be fed by warm 
springs. Or it may be a region where 
the Antarctic’s icecap is retreating. 


ANTARCTIC MAGIC 


Antarctica’s ice-free lakes were 
real. But no one would have been 
surprised if they had been mirages. 

You've read about mirages seen— 
or imagined—by desert travelers. 
Suddenly a cool, blue lake, surround- 
ed by palm trees, appears nearby. 
But as the thirsty travelers hurry to 
the spot, they find only hot sand. 
They have seen a mirage, a trick of 
the eye. 

Men also see mirages in the frozen 
wastelands around the South Pole 
and on the icy seas nearby. 

The sun may set—or seem to set— 
three times within a half hour in the 
Antarctic. Men camped inland may 
see ships sailing a few miles away. 
Actually these ships are hundreds of 
miles away, beyond the far-off coast. 
Somehow the Antarctic skies form 
mirrors that reflect ships, icebergs, 
and mountains that are many, many 
miles away. 

The Antarctic sky often looks 
green when the sun is low on the 
horizon. The greenness creates vivid 
green sunsets. It makes men see 
mirages that look like green shores, 
complete with lawns and hedges. 

The strange lights and colors that 
really do appear in Antarctica are 
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almost as weird as the magic mi- 
rages. Exploring parties have report- 
ed seeing sudden veils of blueness 
fall on the world. The ice, the ioce- 
bergs, the fog, all turn blue—until 
the veil lifts. 

Antarctica has white rainbows, 
too. Sailors have seen broad, milk- 
white bands arching through the sky. 
Men themselves breathe out colored 
rainbows. The moisture in a man’s 
breath freezes as soon as it leaves his 
mouth, forming clouds. As the sun 
shines through these clouds, it_cre- 
ates rainbow-colored circles that 
seem to come from the man’s own 
lungs. 

Another Antarctic curiosity that 
actually exists is a poison island, not 
far from the Palmer Peninsula. The 
island is studded with caves that 
pour forth reddish clouds filled with 
sulphur. No exploring party has even 
been able to land, for the poison 
fumes are too strong. Penguins, 
which crowd on other nearby islands, 
never approach these islands. 


PENGUIN FAMILIES 


Many kinds of penguins live on 
the islands of Antarctica. But only 
two varieties—the emperor and the 


Adelie—live on the continent itself. 

The emperor penguin, largest alive 
today, stands between three and four 
feet tall, and weighs up to 90 pounds. 
He is a pompous, stuffed-shirt bird 
who struts and waddles across his icy 
home. 

The emperor and his wife take 
turns guarding their young chicks. 
One stands guard over the chicks 


while the other dives into the water. 


for fish. The emperor and hundreds 


of his neighbors may crowd together - 


in one community—called a rookery 
—during the long Antarctic winter 
night. 

The emperor and his neighbors are 
fond of sightseeing tours. Small 
groups get together to make long 

-trips inland. They may waddle for 

miles, simply enjoying the scenery. 
When the group reaches a hill, all 
the birds toboggan down the slope 
on their bellies. 

The Adelie penguin is only about 
half the size of his emperor cousin. 
And the Adelie is saucy and curious, 
rather than pompous. 

Adelies build their nests by carry- 
ing small stones to their icy shelters. 
Sometimes one bird will try to steal 
another's stones. This is a signal for 
the entire community to set upon the 


thief, beating him with their power- 
ful flippers. 

Adelie baby chicks are cared for 
in nursery schools. The chicks have 
huge appetites, and both parents 
have a full-time job- feeding the 
babies. So two hundred chicks may 
be herded together and guarded by 
four or five grownups. This leaves 
the other grownups free to hunt for 
fish for the hungry babies. B 

Besides the penguins, the Antarctic 
is the home of sea birds like gulls 
and petrels*. There are no land ani- 
mals on the icy continent, but Ant- 
arctic waters teem with whales, seals, 
and fish. ~ 

The only plants that grow on the 
continent are mosses, algae*, and 
lichens*. But scientists say that 
warm-weather plants flourished here 
one hundred million years ago. Ex- 
plorers have found coal, which we 
know comes from decayed plants and 
trees of bygone ages. Some of these 
ages-old woods, leaves, and roots— 
now turned to stone—have been dug 
up by Antarctic explorers. 

The coal found in Antarctica is of 
a poor quality. Scientists know that 
it is not worth mining. But explorers 
hope to find other valuable minerals. 
They say that such a huge area could 
not exist without gold, silver, plati- 
num, or other minerals somewhere in 
its rocks. 

Several years ago, an Australian 
explorer reported that the South 
Polar land was similar to the ura- 
nium-rich districts of Arctic Canada. 
Several nations sent new exploring 
parties to the Antarctic. Expeditions 
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have set out, during the past five 
years, from Britain, the U. S., France, 
Norway, Russia, Argentina, and 
Chile. 

These exploring expeditions also 
gathered facts on Antarctica’s weath- 
er and its influence on the rest of the 
world. They tested planes, ships, and 
other: equipment designed for cold- 
weather use. As an icy testing 
ground, Antarctica is perfect. Its 
weather is the most severe in the 
world, 


NO ONE OWNS IT 


Today Antarctica belongs to no 
one. Various sections of the continent 
have been claimed by Britain, New 
Zealand, Australia, France, Norway, 
Russia, Chile, Argentina. American 
explorers have claimed parts of Ant- 
arctica for the U. S. But our Govern- 
ment has never made any such 
claims, and it does not recognize* 
the claims of other countries. 

Some countries say that an interna- 
tional meeting should be held, to dis- 
cuss and settle these claims. But the 
meeting has never been called, for 
no one can suggest a fair way to 
settle the arguments. 

At present, Antarctica is open to 
everyone. Explorers from every 
country may visit the icy continent. 
The world’s scientists are free to hunt 
for million-year-old fossils*, to ex- 
amine the habits of the belly-whop- 
ping penguins, and to guess about 
Antarctica’s future. And every nation 
may send its ships and planes here, 
to be tested in this coldest of all cold 
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This is the kind of wasteland explorers must travel across in Antarctica. 





A Seasoning 


of Good Will 


A short story by Peter Brackett | 


“He has that look,” Mark said. “You can always tell when a 
dog hasn‘t got a home.” Both boys wanted him—but Bud took him. 








E always made a lot of 
W Christmas in my family 

Maybe it was because we 
had a big, rambling old farmhouse 
that seemed to have been built with 
Christmas in mind. Maybe it was 
because all of us Hillyers are kind 
of sentimental people, and Christmas 
is a sentimental time. Whatever the 
reason, Christmas has been a special 
and heart-warming holiday for me 
ever since I can remember. Just 
the same, I doubt if there will ever 
be another Christmas in my life 
quite like the one I had when I was 
thirteen years old. 

My mind travels back to a gray 
afternoon in mid-December, when 
I was walking home from school 
with Mark. As usual at that time 
of year, my head was full of Christ- 
mas. “How about yor. Mark?” I 
asked him as we scuffed our toes 
along the sidewalk. “What do you 
do at Christmas time?” 

Mark Cohen had been my best 
friend for several months—ever since 
his family had moved into town that 
summer and Mark had become one 
of my classmates at Walker Junior 
High. The reason I asked Mark 
what his family did at Christmas was 
that Mark was Jewish, and I wasn’t 
sure they did anything at all. 

“Oh, we have a turkey, and a 
Christmas tree, just like you,” Mark 
said. 

“But you don’t believe in Christ- 
mas, do you?” I was puzzled. 

“We don’t believe in it in a re- 
ligious way, Bud—like your family 
does. But we celebrate it as a holi- 
day.” 

“Does the Jewish religion have 
any holidays like Christmas?” I 
wanted to know. 

“Oh sure,” said Mark, “Hanukkah 
comes just before Christmas.” 

“Hanukkah? What's that?” L_asked. 

“Why don’t you celebrate it with 
us this year and see?” Mark suge 
gested. “I'll explain how it started— 
hey!” 


. I looked behind us to see what 


had made Mark break off. Close at 
our heels, sort of shivering as if he 
wasn't sure of his reception, was 
a small fuzzy gray dog. 

I'd always been crazy about dogs. 
They did something to me. And 
more than any other kind of dog, 
I'd an liked mutts like this little 

y thing that was following us 
, oA the sidewalk. You know what 
I mean—a whose mother was 
~ perhaps a hound and his father a 


terrier. The kind of dog who's all 
out of proportion, with a funny- 
looking tail and a head too big for 


the rest of him. Other dogs—the - 


pedigreed ones—I liked all right, but 
dogs like this gray one used to make 
my heart do a double bounce. They 
still do, for that matter. 

“Here, boy,” I said softly. “That's 
a good pup.” Shy and uncertain, he 
took a couple of steps-in my di- 
rection. 

“Don't be scared, fella,” 
“Ah—that’s it.” 
patted his head. 

Mark felt the same way about dogs 
that I did. He squatted on the curb 
and put his hand on the dog’s neck. 
“Want to be friends, don’t you?” The 
dog nuzzled Mark's hand with his 
little black snout of a nose that 
stuck out from a tangle of gray fur. 


I urged. 
I knelt down and 


Never in my life had I seen so 
much fur on one dog! When you 
patted him, you couldn’t even feel 
his body, though the way he wrig- 
gled gave you the idea he was prob- 
ably plenty fat. 

“Gee,” I said, “he must be a 
tramp, Mark. No license tag or any- 
thing.” 

“He has that look,” said Mark. 
“You can always tell when a dog 
hasn't got a home.” He looked up 
zt me happily. “I'm going to take 
him home with me, Bud.” 

“What do you mean—take him 
home?” The dog jumped up at my 
chest and licked my chin. “Look 
at him,” I said. “He likes me. You 
want to go home with me, don't 
you, boy?” 

Encircling the dog with my arms, 
I stood up with him and stared 
down at Mark defiantly. 

Mark rose to his feet, his face 
flushed with anger. “I saw him first, 
Bud! Be fair, now.” 

But I didn’t feel like being fair, 
if it meant losing the dog. When 
you find an animal that seems to 
speak right out to you, you can't 
think of anything but holding on 
tight to him. I didn’t even stop to 
reflect that maybe Mark felt that 
way too. 

Stepping two steps backward, 
away from Mark, I gave him silent 
notice that I meant to keep the pup 
just where he was—right in my 
arms. 

Mark didn’t move—just stood 
there, looking at me as if he couldn't 
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believe I would do this. His eyes 
aecused me of things I didn’t like 
to think about. 

Quickly, I turned away and 
hurried down the street, with the 
dog still cradled in my arms. I didn’t 
even look back, because I'd read 
enough on Mark's face so that I 
didn’t want to read any more. 

That night I made Piney a soft 
bed in an old clothes basket of 
Mother’s. I'd decided to call him 
Piney, because it seemed like a 
Christmasy sort of name, and the 
way I felt about Piney was that he 
was a Christmas present that had 
dropped out of the sky to me. 

I knew my mother and father 
would let me keep him. They were 
like me—they couldn't resist a dog, 
and especially an odd, fuzzy, loving 
little dog like Piney. 

I never saw a dog so loving. It 
was as if he'd spent his whole short 
life looking for someone to belong 
to. Everywhere I went, Piney fol- 
lowed close at my heels. “Isn't he 
something?” I asked my father. 

Dad grinned and looked at 
Mother. “He’s something all right, 
but I think you'd better refer to him 
as ‘she, Bud.” 

I turned red. Imagine me being 
so crazy about dogs all my life and 
not noticing that Piney was a shel 
It was all that fur, I decided. That 
night, after I went to bed, I kept 
thinking about Piney and what good 
luck it had been to find her, and 
how I'd feed her right and keep 
her clean and groomed, and how 
she'd go everywhere I went, and 
be my dog. But_I didn’t feel quite 
so happy as-I should have. I kept 
seeing Mark's hurt face in my mind. 
My best friend, feeling I'd played 
him a dirty trick. My best friend that 
was, I should say. After what had 
happened that day, I knew that we 
couldn't be friends any more. 


Warn I saw Mark at school the 
next morning, he didn’t speak to 
me. IT didn’t speak to him, either. 
I didn’t even feel like looking at 
him. And I didn’t wait for him at 
my locker after school was out, the 
way I'd always done before—just 
went right home and spent the after- 
noon fooling around with Piney. 
Piney came up into the attic with 
me when I went to fetch the Christ- 
mas tree ornaments, and she got all 
tangled up in some old wrappings. 
I nearly died laughing—the sight of 





Piney, all wrapped up in a cloud 
of red tissue paper with just her 
puzzled black eyes peeping out at 
me was one of the funniest things 
I've ever seen. Finally, 1 got her 
out of her predicament, wishing that 
Mark could have seen her—because 
Mark appreciated things the same 
way I did. 

But Mark wasn’t going to be 
around any more. Somehow, that 
took the edge off everything, even 
the fun I was having with Piney. 
A good dog is one of the best things 
you can have, but even the best 
dog in the world, and that’s what 
Piney was, doesn’t take the place of 
a friend. Especially a friend like 
Mark. 


WAS going to miss Mark a lot. 
Even Christmas wasn’t going to be 
as much fun as if Mark could be 
coming over to the house to see the 
tree and ‘presents. 

Several days after our quarrel, 
I saw Mark in the corridor. I 
started to turn the other way, but 
he cleared his throat as if he were 
going to say something, so I stopped. 
“Say,” he said in an embarrassed 
sort of way, “the other day I said 
something about coming to our 
house for Hanukkah, didn’t 1?” 

“Oh, that’s all right.” I mumbled. 
“You can take it back.” 

“I don’t want to take it back,” 
Mark said. “You're—well, you're still 
invited if you want to come.” 


“Oh,” I said. “Well, okay. When. 


is it?” 

“Tomorrow night,” he replied. 
“I'll stop by for you.” 

All the way home, I kept trying 
to figure out why Mark had asked 
me to come to this—this Hanukkah 
thing. Was it just because he felt 
he couldn’t take back an invitation 
he'd already made? I wished I didn’t 
have to go. What in heck was 
Hanukkah, any way? 


Pas 
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Jewish army conquered the Syrian 
troops. The Jews thought this vic- 
tory called for a celebration in 
which they would give thanks to 
God, because they knew they owed 
their victory to Him. But when they 
got back to their temple, they found 
there was only enough oil in the 
lamps for one day's burning. 

“Was that bad?” I asked. 

Mark explained that in those times 
a thanksgiving celebration wovld 
last several days, and that it was the 
custom to have the lamps burning 
throughout the whole period. But 
the situation couldn’t be helped, so 
they decided to light their lamps 
anyway, and celebrate as long as 
they could. Then a miracle took 
place. The temple lamps, with only 
enough oil for one day inside them, 
burned for eight days. So ever since 
then, eight days in December have 
been set aside for the observance of 
Hanukkah—the festival of the lights. 


“Tell Bud about the candlestick,” 
Mark suggested. “I've already told 
him about how Hanukkah started.” 

“Then you~ know, Bud,” Mr. 
Cohen smiled, “about the lamps that 
burned by a miracle for eight days. 
This candlestick, which we call the 
Menorah, holds eight candles—one 
for each of the eight days. The 
ninth holder you see is for the ‘ser- 
vant candle. We use the servant 
candle to light the other eight. To- 
night is the first night of Hanukkah, 
and I, as the oldest man in the fam- 
ily, will light the first candle. Tomor- 
row night, Mrs. Cohen will light the 
second, and»Mark will light the third 
on the next night. Then we'll begin 
over again until all the candles have 
been lighted on the eighth day.” 
Then he turned ‘to Mrs. Cohen, and 
said, “Shall we begin, Rachel?” 


Sne nodded, and turned out the. 
electric light. I sat in the semi- 





But no one stayed serious long. A 
minute later, the lights were on, and 
Mrs. Cohen was bringing a big tray 
full of presents to the table. It was 
just like ‘Christmas—there was one 
for everyone, even me. “And we get 
them again at Christmas,” Mark 
said, grinning at me. “How’s that 
for a good deal?” 

“Not bad,” I admitted, untying 
the ribbon from my package, and 
pulling off the paper. Then I opened 
the present. 

It was a dog collar—a red leather 
one with silver studs. 

If I hadn't given up crying a long 
time ago, I guess I'd have broken 
down or something. As it was, I just 
couldn’t say anything. What a guy 
that Mark was! Not a word about 
our first fight, just this swell collar 
to say that Piney was mine and 
everything was okay between us. 

Mrs. Cohen’s call to dinner saved 
me from trying to speak the words 
I couldn't get out. But as we went 
into the dining room, I gave Mark 
a punch on the arms, and I guess 
he knew what I wanted to say and 
how I felt. 

On my way home that night, I 


thought over all the things that had, 


happened. And this idea came to 
me. Mark had chosen Hanukkah to 
make up with me because Hanukkah 
to him was a time of good will. So 
he'd asked me to his house, and 
given me the collar. 

Where did that leave me? I won- 
dered. Mark had done the giving, 
and I'd done the taking. 


| KNEW what I'd have to do. Mark 
had seen Piney first. That was how 
our whole argument had started. I'd 
have to give Piney back to him, as 
a Christmas present. I didn’t want 
to, but I knew it was right and it 
would wash away the quarrel. 

That night, I took Piney into my 
bedroom with me and put her new 
red collar on. You should have seen 
her. She wriggled all over, and when 
I told her she was a knock-out, she 
seemed to understand and agree 
with me. 3 

It was wonderful the way Piney 
understood everything I said to her. 
She'd look at me with those snapping 
dark eyes in such an intelligent way, 
and she'd talk back with her whole 
body. “Piney,” I told her that night, 
“T've got te give you away. To a 
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guy. Do you know why 
I to do it?” I half-expected her 
to tell me she did. 

If she didn’t understand, she at 
least gave a good impression of 
knowing how I felt. She sat down at 
my feet as I sprawled in a chair, 
and looked at me anxiously. Leaning 
down, I buried my face in her fur, 
thinking of what it would be like to 
give her up, yet knowing that that 
was what I had to do. 

On the afternoon before Christmas 
Eve, I didn’t even look for Piney 
when she didn’t come to meet me 
at the door. I figured I'd better first 
concentrate on helping my mother 
with the decorations for our open- 
house that evening, because every 
time I'd seen Piney in the last few 
days, I'd got to feeling worse and 
worse about letting her go. I tried 
to get the nice tingling feeling I'd 
always had at Christmas, the feeling 
that came from setting up the 
creche* in front of the little altar 
we put in the living room, and lay- 
ing out the Bible which Dad would 
use when he read us the Christmas 
story out of Luke later in the eve- 
ning. But the more I tried to forget 
about Piney, the more I thought 
about her. 

“You haven't asked where Piney 
is,” my mother said, smiling. 

“Too busy to wonder, I replied 
gruffly, gathering up.a handful of 
hemlock to take to the living room. 

Mark came early that evening. I'd 
asked him to come early. I wanted 
to get the business of giving Piney 
to him over with quickly, before I 
lost my courage. 

Mother gave Mark some of the 
mulled* cider we always have at 
Christmas, and then she said, “Why 
don’t you two boys go down to the 
cellar and see Piney? I have an idea 
she'd like some company. 

“What's she doing in the cellar?” 
I asked. The way my family feels 
about dogs, they're welcome any- 
where in the house. 

“Go and see,” my mother laughed. 

“C'mon, Mark,” I said, and we 
headed for the cellar stairs. As I 
opened the door, I stopped and 
spoke to him. “I don’t have a pack- 
age present for you, Mark,” I said. 
“But Piney’s yours to take home.” 

Mark looked at me in disbelief, 
“You—you want to give her to me, 
Bud?” 


“| should never have taken her.” 
I mumbled. “You had first right.” 
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Mark bit his lip. “Listen, Bud, I'm 
sorry about everything. You've made 
me feel pretty cheap.” 

“I’m the one to féel cheap,” I said. 
“After what you did for me at 
Hanukkah.” 

“It would be more than that to 
give me Piney now,” Mark said. “I 
won't take her, Bud.” 

“Then I'll make you take her,” I 
said, starting down the stairs. 


W: both stopped half-way down 
at the moment we caught sight of 
Piney. There she was, looking vain 
as a peacock in her red collar, and 
surrounded by four wriggling little 
balls of gray fur and one black. 

Mark stepped over to her basket 
and whistled softly to himself. 
“Pups,” he breathed, “a nestful of 
baby pups.” 

I felt my mother’s hand on my 
shoulder and heard her laughing be- 
hind me. “Your father and I have 
kept thinking you'd guess!” she said. 

That fur coat! Piney looked just 
as fat and round as she always had. 

She was looking every inch a 
mother as she sat in that basket. And 
she was looking proudly at me, as 
though she was waiting to be con- 
gratulated. I rushed up to her and 
put my cheek against her head. 
“Merry Christmas, Piney,” I said, 
“Merry Christmas to you and all the 
kids!” 

Mark was grinning at me from 
across the nest. “Who wants an aged 
mother, anyway?” he said. “I go in 
for puppies myself.” 

“They're yours!” I answered, 
laughing. “All or any of them! Take 
your choice!” 

And then we were both laugh- 
ing, at Piney’s Christmas surprise and 
at ourselves and our quarrel. 

Christmas, as I said before, has 
always been a very special time for 
me. And that year, when Piney had 
her puppies, it was extra special. I 
realize that more and more now, that 
other Christmases have come and 
gone. Nowadays, when I say “Merry 
Christmas,” I'm thinking of lots of 
things. besides gifts and the smell 
of pine, and Christmas Eve at our 
house. I'm thinking of Hanukkah, 
and my best friend, Mark Cohén, 
and our walks through the woods 
with our two dogs, And for me, these 
things add up together to the 
Christmas. message of good will to 
men—a message to live by the 
whole year round. 





SANTA 


TALKS 
BACK 


By Tony Simon 


Special Reporter for Junior Scholastic 


“4g OU have to watch out for beard- 

pullers,” Actor Warren Colson of 
Hollywood, California, said to me. 
He was getting dressed as Santa 
Claus in Gimbels Department Store 
in New York City. 

Warren, who is 28, wore a red suit 
with white trimming, a wide black 
belt with a silver buckle, and red 
gloves. A thick pillow was stuffed 
inside the suit. 

“Most kids are polite to Santa 
when they tell him what they want 
for Christmas,” Warren went on, as 
he reached for his long red hat. “But 
you'd think all some kids want for 
Christmas is the chance to muss u 
Santa. They shout in my ear, oealaach 
my face, kick me in the shins, punch 
at me—or pull my beard hard.” 

“How do you stop beard-pullers?” 
I asked. 

“I can’t stop them from getting in 
one long pull,” Warren explained. 
“They're just too fast for me. Once 
they've grabbed my beard I yell 
‘OUCH!’ loud and long. Then they 
stop because they think they're really 
hurting me.” 

Warren has been a department 
store Santa Claus for the last six 
Christmases. He usually works as 
Santa from Thanksgiving to New 
Year's. During the rest of the year 
he models for magazines or plays 
smal] parts on television or in movies. 
He wants to be a stage actor. 

“Why did you become a depart- 
ment store Santa Claus?” I asked. 

“There are times when an actor 
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Actor Warren Colson, dressed as Santa, slides down the chimney. 


can't get a job acting,” Warren an- 
swered. “That's what happened to 
me one year—and playing Santa is 
better than taking a part-time job as 
a dishwasher, bus boy, waiter, or 
clerk.” 

He slipped on his large white wig 
and long white beard. 

“Today I'm putting on a three- 
minute skit in one of Gimbels’ main 
display windows,” he said. “I go on 
every 15 minutes.” 

Warren stroked his beard, the 
looked at his watch. . 

“Curtain time,” he said smiling. 
“Care to watch me perform?” 


ON WITH THE ACT 


He walked through a narrow door 
leading to the window and sang a 
short jingle called “Gimbel Bells.” A 
crowd of grownups and children 
gathered outside the window. War- 
ren climbed up a ladder to a chimney 
in the window and invited the crowd 
into the store. 

When he finished, he slid down 
the chimney and returned to the 
small dressing room behind the win- 
dow. Quickly he pulled off his hat, 
wig, and whiskers and opened his 
coat to cool off. 

“I always wonder why so many 
grownups stop to watch my act,” he 
said. “I think it’s because many peo- 
ple like to believe there is a Santa 
Claus—or at least the spirit he stands 
for.” 

Warren sat down to rest before his 
next act. Between acts he reads books 


about the stage or famous actors. 
Sometimes he studies his parts for 
TV shows. 

“I like this job,” he told me, “but 
I run into problems because there 
are so many Santas around. A kid 
will come up to me when I'm sitting 
on my throne upstairs and complain: 

“You didn’t bring me electric 
trains last year, Santa, he'll say 
angrily. 

“*Come to think of it now, I didn't, 
I'll answer. ‘But that’s only because I 
clean ran out of electric trains. 
What do you want for Christmas 
this year?” 

“*What do I want this year? Why, 
I told you yesterday when you were 
standing on the street corner up- 
town. You mean you've forgotten my 
order in only one day?” 

“And that's about the time I get 
my beard pulled.” 

Another problem for Warren is shy 
boys or girls. They insist on whisper- 
ing in his ear. 

“I don’t mind picking them up 
once in a while,” Warren said. “But 
you know, some kids are big eaters 
and weigh a lot. And they whisper 
for a long time. By the end of the 
day I have a sore back.” 

Warren began to dress for his next 
act. 

“Wish all your readers a Merry 
Christmas for me,” he said, as I left 
the dressing room. “You know, I 
hope Santa brings me a good part in 
a stage show this year. That's what 
I'd like after Christmas.” 





YOUR RUGGED CONSTITUTION 


Qu founding fathers wisely kept 
national defense. in mind when 
they wrote the Constitution. They 
knew that the U. S. might have to 
fight wars to protect its freedom. 

So they wrote clauses on national 
defense and war. Our Constitution 
gives Congress power to: 

1. provide for the common de- 
fense: 

2. raise and support armed forces; 

3. call out militia to keep law and 
order in times of riots, invasions, and 
other emergencies; 

4. declare war. 

Only Congress has the power to 
declare war. A declaration of war 
must be passed by a majority in both 
the House of Kepresentatives and 
the Senate. The President must 
sign it. 

In World War II, Japanese planes 
and warships attacked the U. S. Pa- 
cific fleet at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, 
on December 7, 1941. Congress de- 
clared war on Japan the next day. 
Germany and Italy, allies of Japan, 
declared war on the U. S. on 
December 11, 1941. Later that day, 
Congress declared war on Germany 
and Italy. 


PRESIDENT’S POWERS 


Although only Congress can de- 
clare war, the Constitution rules that 
the President is commander-in-chief 
of our armed forces. This means he 
can order our armed forces to fight 
anywhere at any time to protect the 
lives and property of U. S. citizens. 

U. S. Presidents have given such 
orders more than 70 times in the last 
150 years. The most recent example 
is the Korean war. Congress did not 


Defense 


Powers 


declare war on North Korea or Com- 
munist China. U. S. armed forces, 
fighting under the United Nations 
flag, were sent into battle by order 
of President Truman. Both in and out 
of Congress, Republicans as well as 
Democrats supported his action. 

When the Korean war began on 
June 25, 1950, the United Nations 
ordered North Korea to stop fighting. 
North Korea paid no attention to this 
order. Its troops were racing into 
South Korea. 

The U. N. had no armed forces of 
its own to stop the North Koreans. It 
asked its member nations for help. 
The U. N. called for an international 
“police force” to defend South Korea. 

President Truman met with Cabi- 


\ 


net advisers and with Con- 
gressmen. On June 27, 1950, he an- 
nounced that U. S. forces would help 
defend South Korea. 

The President said it was our duty 
as a U. N. member to help carry out 
U.N. police plans, He said we were 
fighting for the U. N., fighting to 
keep communism from spreading, 
and fighting to help a free people 
keep their freedom. 

Our nation stood united behind 
the President’s order. 

Under its Constitutional power to 
set up an army and a navy, Congress 
has passed laws drafting citizens into 
the armed forces. Last June it passed 
a law lowering the draft age. Single 
men, aged 18% through 25, can now 
be drafted. 

Congress has the power to make 
rules for governing the armed forces 
to keep strict discipline. These rules 
make it unlawful for a soldier to 
desert in war or peace, attack or dis- 
obey a superior officer, be absent 
without leave, and so on. 

Congress also has set up the U. S. 
Department of Defense, which di- 
rects the use of our military strength. 
Robert Lovett is the Secretary of De- 
fense. Under the Department of 
Defense there are separate Depart- 
ments of the Army; Navy, and ‘Air 
Force. 


No. 12 in a series of articles and illustra- 
tions selected and adapted from Your 
Rugged Constitution, by Bruce and Esther 
Findlay, published by Stanford University 
Press, Stanford, California. 





WORDS TO THE WISE 


Santa Claus. Our jolly symbol of 
Christmas started life centuries ago 
as Saint Nicholas. He didn’t become 
Santa Claus until after he came to 
the New World. 

That happened in the 1600's, when 
colonists from the Netherlands set- 
tled here. These Dutch families 
brought with them San Nicolaas, the 
kind old saint who brought Christ- 
mas gifts to boys and girls. 

As English colonists came to the 
Dutch settlement, San Nicolaas’ name 
became Sankt Klaus. Finally he be- 
came our own familiar Santa Claus 
—no longer a saint, but still a kind 
old gentleman who loves boys and 
girls and brings them gifts. 


Today Dutch children still receive 
their gifts from San Nicolaas, who 
appears earlier than our Santa Claus. 
In the Netherlands, December 6 is 
San Nicolaas Day. That's when gifts 
are left in children’s wooden shoes. 

German children receive their 
gifts on December 6, too. Centuries 
ago in Germany, gifts were brought 


by the Christkind, a child angel who 
was the messenger of the Christ 
child. But gradually the Christkind 
changed to Kriss Kringle. 

In Spain, it is the Three Wise Men 
who bring gifts on Christmas Eve. 
They leave presents in good ~boys’ 
and girls’ shoes. 

A little man, an elf, spreads Christ- 
mas gifts through Scandinavian 
countries. In Sweden, he is called 
Tomte. In Denmark and Norway, he 
is the Jule-Nissen.: (The Scandinav- 
ian word Jule gives us our Yule sea- 
son. ) 

Italian children must wait until 
January 6 for their gifts, which are 
brought by a ragged old woman 
known as La Befana. January 6 is 
Epiphany. On the eve of this holiday, 
La Befana rides around on her 
broomstick, leaving gifts in the shoes 
of good children. For bad children, 
she leaves only ashes. 





STARRED ¥* WORDS 


Words starred*® in this issue are defined here. 


alga (AL-guh. Plural, algae (AL-gee).) 
Noun. A plant belonging to the ne 
family. Algae vary widely in form and 
size. Some are a single, microscopic 
cell; others have trunklike stems many 
feet long. 

buffet (BUFF-it). Verb. To strike, to 
battle against. 

creche (KRESH). Noun. A represen- 
tation of the stable at Bethlehem, with 
the infant Jesus surrounded by Mary, 
Joseph, the cattle, shepherds, and Magi. 
Creche also means a day nursery and 
a home for babies whose parents have 
deserted them. ae 

enjoin (en-JOIN). Verb meaning to 
command or direct with authority. 

fossil (FOSS-1). Noun. Any remains, 
impression, or trace of an animal or 
plant of a former geological age, such as 
a skeleton or a ’ 

lichen (LIE-ken). Noun. A kind of 
plant which grows in green, gray, yel- 
low, brown, or black crustlike patches 


or bushlike forms on rocks, trees, etc. 

mull (Rhymes with dull.) Verb. To 
heat, sweeten, and spice a drink. 

petrel (PET-ruhl). Noun. A_ long- 
winged sea bird which flies fur from 
land. It is usually black-and-white. 
Petrels are also known as Mother Carey’s 
chickens. Petrel is sometimes used to 
mean a person whose coming foretells 
trouble or strife. 

— Verb. To acknowledge for- 
mally that something exists or is ey 

sanctify (SANGK-tih-fy). Verb. To 
purify and make free from sin; to make 
holy. 

surplus (SUR-plus. Pronounce first u 
as in urn.) Adjective meaning in excess 
of what is needed. is also a 
noun meaning the amount which is in 
excess of what is needed. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 
Antarctica (ant-ARK-tih-kah) 
arteriosclerosis _(ar-tihr-ih-oh-skluh- 
ROH-sis) 

Hanukkah (HA-noo-ka. Pronounce a’s 
as in arm, oo as in foot.) 

Menorah (me-NO-ra. Pronounce e as 
in silent, a as in arm.) 


Earth’s Christmas Tree 


Earth’s Christmas tree is all aglow 
Twinkling and sparkling o'er beautiful 
snow 


The stars are its candles; 
The shining worlds are balls hung high, 
The — Way its tinsel, strung across 


The clouds are its branches, 
Though dimming the night, 
To me wd enhance the moon’s silvery 
t. 
It's not a thing the rich can own 
And the poor can only see, 
God enables everyone 
To enjoy Earth’s Christmas tree. 
Donald Peake, Grade 8 


Abingdon (ill.) Community Unit Jr. H. $. 
Teacher, Mrs. Carol Cramer 


Do You Wonder? 


Do you wonder why at Christmas time 
The parents whisper so? 

Why, that’s because those older folks 
T ee something we don't 


That the sled is atop the closet, 
The candy’s behind the door, 
And those big, bright shiny skates 

Are under the attic floor. 


Now aren't parents silly 
For hiding presents so, 
When we knew what we were getting 
At least a month ago! 
Sandy Penn 
Thaddeus Stevuns School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Teacher, Florence W. Taylor 


The: Night After Christmas 


‘Twas the night after Christmas and all 
over the room 

Were wrappings and papers (in the 
corner, a broom); 

The toys were all scattered in wild dis- 
array 

St. Nicholas came to this house yes- 
terday. 

The children were playing with tops, 
dolls, and trains, 

And Mother and I were racking our 
brains 

To think of a way to clear up the mess. 

I looked at the floor and decided to rest 

And save up my strength for the office 


tomorrow, 

Thinking of work doesn’t bring me 
much sorrow; 

"Twill be good to escape the wild 
house, and kids even wilder, 

Ah well, Happy Christmas—may next 
year’s be milder! 

Lonnie Lee Rulon, Grade 7 


Callanan School, Des Moines, lowe 
Teacher, T. Lydon 





Sportsmanship, 
Jersey Style! 


VERYBODY loves to win. That's only 

human. But we can’t win all the 
time. Sometimes we have’ to lose. And 
when we do, we should take it in stride. 
Even if it hurts. 

That’s what is meant by “good sports- 
manship”—playing the game fairly, be- 
ing a gracious winner and a good loser. 

To us at Clifford Scott High School, 
good sportsmanship is as important as 
winning. And we work at it all year 
around, How? Through a regular sports- 
manship program, which includes activ- 
ities before the game, during the game, 
and after the game. 

It started four years ago. Reading 
about all the booing, fights, and other 
displays of poor sportsmanship, we de- 
cided to do something about promoting 
the good old-fashioned win-or-lose 
courtesies, 

Everybody — coaches, teachers, and 
students—thought it was a swell idea; 
and the Student Council accepted the 
job of financing the project and carry- 
ing out all the details. 

We got the ball rolling during the 
basketball season. After every home 
game we'd invite all the players, offi- 
cials, cheerleaders, and coaches to a 
get-together in a homeroom near the 
gym. Here, over Cokes and cookies 
(served by the Student Council), we'd 
have some fun and get to know one 
another, 

The next big push came from several 
members of the basketball team. They 
felt that the program would be even 
more effective in a “cozier” setting. 
They pitched into the job of cle&ning 
and renovating an old basement equip- 
ment room. Lots of paint and hard work 
transformed a dark, dismal room into 
our lively “Red and Gray Room.” 

The players scouted around for pen- 
nants, banners, and pictures for the 
walls, then wheedled rugs, furniture, 
lamps, a radio, and a record player 
from friends and parents. 

Now we were really set up. The 
Cokes and cookies gave us a real party 
atmosphere, and our visitors never de- 
parted without the friendliest of feel- 
ings. 

Our sportsmanship program isn’t lim- 
ited to basketball. During the football 
season we send our visitors baskets of 
apples for the ride home. Opponents in 


baseball and track are served sliced 
oranges packed in ice-packed tins. 

Are these oranges appreciated on a 
hot day? You should read some of the 
thank-you notes: “The oranges made a 
hit, even though we didn’t.” “In all our 
years of athletics, we never received 
finer treatment.” “You lost yet won a 
host ef new friends.” 

Another part of our program is “spec- 
tator education.” Most booing and 
other displays of poor sportsmanship 
are usually the result of ignorance. The 
majority of fans don’t understand the 
rules, officials’ signals, and offensive and 
defensive patterns unfolding before 
them. 

We try to teach this to them through 
a series of assembly programs during 
which the coach and players demon- 
strate actual game situations. They run 
through legal as well as illegal plays, 
and explain the common rules infrac- 
tions. 

Having coached our teams to play 
fair and square and having taught our 
spectators the finer points of the game, 
we feel that our contests can be con- 


By Bob Miller : ‘ 


Coach, Clifford Scott H.S., East Orange, N. J. 


ducted in a healthy and wholesome 
manner. 

That doesn’t mean that nobody ever 
oversteps the line of good sportsman- 
ship. Once, after losing a game on a 
last-second basket, some of our fans 
went haywire. The players were quite 
upset. Before the start of the next game, 
our captain walked onto the floor and 
told the crowd that good sportsmanship 
doesn’t just apply to the players; it also 
applies to the spectators. He then told 
the crowd what the players and the 
school expected of them. The reception 
—and the results—were wonderful. 

Our program goes beyond our own 
school. Whenever an opposing player 
is injured in one of our games, our 
Student Council sends him a gift and 
best wishes for a speedy recovery. 

At pep rallies we invite the opposing 
coach, captain, and cheerleaders. Good- 
natured “ribbing” sets the proper tone 
for the game the next day. 

This briefly is what we're doing to 
make sportsmanship a living thing. It’s 
been said that “good losers never win.” 
That’s bunk! We're good losers, yet in 
the four years this program has been 
in operation we've had six champion- 
ship. teams. 

Just as important to us, however, is 
the feeling that all our “opponents”— 
other schools, players, and communities 
—like us. 


Newark News phote 


Rival cheerleaders ond players make « party of it after @ basketball game. 





IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “How's Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed ta this column. 


The Cusstion Box 


Q. Will taking vitamin pills make me 
fat? I have to take them, but I don't 
want to gain. 


A. Vitamin pills ip themselves won't 
make you fat. If you need the extra 
vitamins, taking them may improve 
your appetite and encourage you to eat 
more. The food you eat—not the vita- 
mins—put weight on you. Go easy on 
fatty foods and sweets, and you won't 
have to worry about gaining,'no matter 
how many vitamins you take. 


Q. | love ice cream and eat some 
every day after school. Can it hurt me? 

A. There’s no reason why it should. 
Ice cream is not only good to eat, it’s 
good for you, too. It’s one of the pleas- 
antest ways we know of getting calcium 
and riboflavin (one of the B vitamins), 
and protein, too. 


Q. Is tincture of green soap a good 
shampoo for dry hair? 

A. No. Tincturo of green soap is dry- 
ing. Try a shampoo with an oily base. 
Remember that brushing and massaging 
the scalp help to stimulate the circula- 
tion of the blood that feeds the hair and 
thus improve its appearance. 


. 1 am not especially heavy, but I 


do a double chin. Can you recom-- 


mend an exercise? 


A. Here's an easy one. Keep your 
lips closed, but push your lower jaw 
forward. Turn your head so that your 
jaw touches your left shoulder. Roll 
your head backwards and around until 
your jaw touches your right shoulder. 
Continue rolling head forward to touch 
left shoulder again. 


First Aid for Cut-ups. . . . Always 
wash a cut or scratch with soap and 
water before you apply iodine or any 
other antiseptic. 

. a a 

Wonder wh sometimes that 

let-down dealing te your eleverso'clock 


class? It may be due to a meager break- 
fast. 


Scientific studies show that when you 
eat a skimpy breakfast, or none at all, 
you are less efficient, you learn more 
slowly, and you tire more quickly—espe- 
cially around eleven o'clock in the 
morning. 

Time out for at least a bow! of cereal 
and a glass of .milk at breakfast may 
make the difference between a passing 
and a failing mark. ™ 


are always welcome—whether you box 
them for gifts, hang them on the tree, 
or simply serve them at holiday parties. 

To make dark cookie dough (for ani- 
mal shapes, toy shapes, and boy and girl 
figures), do this: Mix together thorough- 
ly 1/3 cup soft shortening, 1/3 éup 
brown sugar, 1 egg, 2/3 cup molasses. 
Sift together 2% cups sifted flour, 1 tspn. 
soda, | tspn. salt, 2 tspns. cinnamon and 
1 tspn. ginger. Stir into mixture above 
to form dough. Put the dough into the 
refrigerator for three hours to chill. 
Then roll it out % inch thick. Use a 
cookie cutter (or cut out your own de- 
signs). Place cookies 1 inch apart on a 
lightly-greased baking sheet. Bake at 
875 degrees for 8 to 10 minutes. When 
the cookies are cool, decorate with 
icing, silver dragees, or tiny colored 
candies, Personalize the cookies by 


Some Fyx/ 


Colorful 


Reporter: “What shall I say about 
the two peroxide blondes who had a 
fight at the baseball game last night?” 

Editor: “Why, just say the bleachers 
went wild.” 


* Martha Chase. Raytown Jr. H. 8., Independence, Mo. 


oo No Other Way 
Ruth: “Can't you play tennis with- 
out all. that noise?” 
Milly: “Now, how can you play ten- 


nis without raising a racket?” 
Gertrude Danchin, P. 8. 17, Jersey City, N. J. 


Considerate 


Tenant: “The people upstairs are 
very annoying. Last night they stomped 
and banged on the floor after, mid- 
night.” 

Landlord: “Did they wake you up?” 

Tenant: “No. Luckily I was up play- 
ing my tuba.” 

James Bostick, Stella (Mo.) School 


The Only Difference 


Two cavalry rookies were each given 
a horse, and wondered how to tell them 
apart. 

Joe cut the mane off his horse, but 
in time it grew back. Then Tom cut 
the tail off his horse, but it also grew 
back. 

Finally, Joe said,,“Why don’t we 
measure them? Maybe one horse is 
larger than the other.” 

So they did, and sure enough, the 
black horse was three inches higher 
than the white one. 


Richard Struharik, MeCartney Schoo!, Campbell, Ohie 


The End 
Tom: “Why is Bill moaning?” 
Jack: “He just ate seven bowls of 
alphabet soup.” 
Tom: “Why didn’t he stop eating?” 
Jack: “He couldn't find a period.” 


Fred DeAngelo, J. W. Cooper Jr. H. 8., Shenandoah, Pa. 


’) 
Near the Exit 


Dentist: “Which tooth is hurting 
you?” 
Usher: “Third in the right balcony, 
sir.” 


Judith Welt, Beulah (N. D.) School 


Joke of dale Week 


Mary: “If 1 divide a piece of paper 
into four pieces, what do I get?” 

Tom: * 

Mary: “And if I tear it into eight?” 

Tom: “Eighths.” 

Mary: “And if I divide it inte twe 
hundred parts?” 

Tom: “Confetti.” 
Donald Masstak, Macomber Vocations! H.8., Tolede, Ohie 





SENIOR DIVISION 


(Students in the 10th, 11th, 12th grades) 


FIRST PRIZE—$25.00 
Careline Peryer 
Jackson, Mich. 
SECOND PRIZE—$20.00 
Marion Gussow 
Loke Hill, N. Y. 
THIRD PRIZE—$15.00 
Patricia Skelly 
Jackson, Mich. 


FOURTH PRIZES—$10.00 EACH 
Don K. Davis 

Ruth Ginsberg 

Mary E. Reid 

Erinell Anita Mauldin 

Morton Metzler, Jr. 


20 PRIZES—$5.00 EACH 
Vernola Ella Billingsley 
Alice Biank 
Marjorie Beale 
Shirley Coil 
Arva Campbell 
Rose Daub 
Dolora Ebbeskotte 
Eleanor Findley 
Vicki D. Fiske 
Ken_ Fuller 
Joanne Holland 
Jean Hook 
Gloria Nichols 
‘Alan G. Owens 
Andrew Pitek 
Annette Ringen 
James Roberts 
Helen Rooks 
Shirley Stafford 
Joyce Watson 


25 PRIZES—$2.50 EACH 


Check the list below! See if your name is included! Read 

the names of your friends who have won valuable 

prizes! Chiquita Banana congratulates each and every 
« one and says, “Well done!” 


JUNIOR DIVISION 
(Students in the 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th grades) 


FIRST PRIZE—$20.00 


Bill ives 
Albert Lea, Minn. 


SECOND PRIZE—$15.00 


Grace Hansen 
Everett, Wash. 


THIRD PRIZE—$10.00 


Virginie Macrow 
Foyetteville, N. Y. 


FOURTH PRIZES—$5.00 EACH 
Keren Axelson 

Evelyn Jane Fortyne 

Carol Vegely 

Rosemary Gatewood 

Nicky Reams 


Rosetta Andrews 
lerraine Baumann 
Jean Driscoll 

lynda Hovey 

Carol Kammerdiener 
Dole Katz 

John King, Jr. 
Nancy Kocher 
Rebecca Leeds 
Velora Lewis 
Berbara Jeane Mann 
Donne Mathews 
Roger Michols 
Ginger Murphy 
Nera lov Oakerman 
Diane Rothenberg 
Brooks Schooley 
Rosanne Smith 
Suzenn Smith 

Susie Spivey 





* Marcia Stein 


Ruth Tennison 

Ruth Twigg 

Kathrine Elise Webster 
Donna Wetsell 


That’s right! Although Chiquita’s first Lim- 
erick Contest has closed, you have a chance 
to enter her second big contest! But hurry! 
All entries must be postmarked no later than 
midnight, December 17, 1951: See your copy 
of this magazine of November 17, 1951 
for full details. Read the rules and then 
mail your entry today! That's the way to try 
for one of Chiquita’s valuable cash prizes! 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Pier 3, North River, New York 6, N. Y. 





1. EXPLORING ANTARCTICA 


In each of the following sentences 
two of the four possible endings are 
correct and two are wrong. Cross out 
the wrong ones. Score 3 points for each 
correct ending, 6 points to a sentence. 
Total 36. 


1. Antarctica is the size of these two 
countries together: 
a. France 


b. the U. S. 


2. If you went to Antarctica you 
would find: 


a. a handful of people who live 
there all year round 

b. penguins 

c. seals and walruses 

d. rabbits and mice 


c. Australia 
d. Panama 


3. Other things you would probably 
see at Antarctica are: 


a. green sunsets 

b. a red-and-white pole at the 
South Pole 

c. giant geysers 

d. white rainbows 


4. The first two: explorers to reach 
the South Pole were: 
c. Scott 
b. Wilkes dd. Amundsen 
5. Scientists have many theories 
about Antarctica. Some say we should 
atom-bomb it to see what lies beneath 
the ice. Others oppose this because 
they think it would: 
a. cause seacoast 


flooded 

b. cause the continent to break 
loose 

e. destroy the homeland of the 
people who live there 

d. turn loose terrible germs upon 
the world 


6. Recent expeditions to Antarctica 
have not only explored but also 
a. studied the weather 
b. mined coal 
c. tested cold-weather equipment 
d. planted forests 


a. Ross 


cities to be 


de 


2. DEFENDING THE U. S. 


Our founding fathers gave Congress 
certain powers for defending the VU. S. 
The following four phrases sum up these 
powers. Complete them by filling in 
the last word in each, Score 4 points 
each, Total 16, 


. provide for the common 


. raise and support armed ______ 


. call out 


. declare 
My score 


3, MATCHING UP THE NEWS 


Match the phrases in the top column 
with the right ones in the bottom col- 
umn. The bottom column contains some 
extra phrases. Score 6 for each you get 
right. Total 42. 


. Churchill plans 

. Bill of Rights adopted 
Terralac 

. Arteriosclerosis 

. UNESCO honored 
U. S. farms grow 

. Byrd plans 


a © 


ereoas oR 


helps make hogs grow faster. 
. with model village in Japan. 
. fewer but larger. 

. in number, decrease in size. 
expedition to North Pole. 


. visit to President Truman. 

. 300 years ago. 

. is a disease photography is help- 
ing to fight. 

9. expedition to Antarctica. 


-_ 
ail 
alle 
a 
ind 
a, 
eae 


__10. by Western Germany. 


11. 160 years ago. 


My score 


4. PICTURE TO GUIDE YOU 


Complete the sentences below. Score 
2 points each. Total 6. 


1. These birds are 
a. terns. b. penguins. 

c. pelicans. 

2. They have been sent by 


a 
(First is name of state, second is name 


of country). 


My score __._. My total score ___ 


|S. W. of Detroit, Mich., writes: 

Should a ga give a Christmas pres- 

ent to a boy 

Unless they know each other very 
well, the girl shouldn't. If the boy has 
not planned to give her anything, her 
will embarrass him. A Christmas 
makes a friendly gesture and is al- 


ys in good taste. 
If the boy and gn do exchange 
be simple and 


ts, they shoul 
may give a girl 


i ive. A 
y, flowers, a k, handkerchief, 
girl may give 
, record, 


rd, com , scarf, A 
age 
cookies or candy from a girl, something 
from woodworking from a boy. 

The most appreciated gifts are those 
which show thought and care on the 
j Part of the giver. 


: A student at Stemmer’s Run Junior 
High, Baltimore, Md, asks: 


How do you introduce a newcomer 
| at a party? , 


At a small party you should take him 
| around the group, introducing him to 
j everyone he does not know. When in- 
, troducing a boy and girl to each other, 
j be sure to do it the right way by men- 
j tioning the girl’s name first: “Marge, I'd 
: like you to meet Ken Carter. Ken, this 
j is rrp Brown.” 

; _ Ata big party it’s better to introduce 
} the newcomer to just a few people at 
| first, since he won't be able to remember 
j the names of all the other guests. From 
| time to time during the party, make 
{ sure he meets more people. He may, 
| of course, introduce himself to people 
| he would like to meet. Sometimes you 
| can introduce one to a big group 
' by saying to the toom in g , “Td 
j like you to meet Ken Carter.” If a num- 
j ber of people don’t know one another, 
| the guests might take turns introducing 
| themselves to the rest of the group. 


i 


5 


a& 


Trt WT eee 





QUESTION: In what country do birds have a 
Christmas feast, too? 


ANSWER: In Norway, where boys and girls hang 
Christmas wreaths for the birds. On Christmas 
Eve they put up garlands of wheat sheaves on the 
eaves of barns and sheds so that the birds may 
have a Christmas treat, too! In the bleak, snow- 
covered land this is a real feast for the birds. 





QUESTION: How does a bobsled get up real 
speed? 


ANSWER: The driver calls to the crewmen to 
“bob.” To do this they lie back as far as they can, 
and holding on hard, they raise and lower their 
bodies together, thus making the sled go even 
faster. You can see why bobsledders must be in 
tip-top shape to pull together at the yell “bob.” 


Post-T, ENS 


Products of General Foods 














QUESTION: How can you get up “real speed” 
for the day’s work? 


ANSWER: A “balanced breakfast” does it! 
Bread with butter (or fortified margarine), 
cereal,’ milk, and fruit or frait juice— together 
they give you speed for school and sports. Skip- 
ping breakfast is like “bobbing” with a weak crew- 
man—your activities may take a “spill”! So keep 
“speeding”—eat balanced breakfasts! - 


: a3 


Ary A\\ The Famous POST cerea® 


Post Toesties Post's Raisin Bron Post's 40% Bron Flickes Post-Tens Grope-Nuts Grope-Nuts Flakes Post's WheetMecl Sugor Crisp 

















BOYS ITS FREE! 


“THE WONDERS OF CHEMISTRY” 
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One for Betsy Ross 


HE first U. S. commemorative for 

1952 will be issued on January 1. 
It will mark the 200th year since the 
birth of Betsy Ross. As we went to 
press, no other details about the stamp 
had been made available. 

To Betsy Ross goes the honor of 
making our nation’s first flag. The story 
of how she made it Was told by one of 
her grandsons, William Canby, in 1870 
—more than 30 years after her death. 
Canby said he was 11 years old when 
Betsy Ross, then 84, told him the story. 

According to Canby, Betsy Ross was 
an expert seamstress widely known for 
her fine needlework. In June, 1777, 
George Washington visited Betsy in her 
upholstery shop in Philadelphia. He 
asked her to make a flag from a design 
which he and two other of our Found- 
ing Fathers had brought. 

Soon after, Betsy said, she made the 
first flag—13 white stars arranged in a 
circle on a blue background. On June 
14, 1777, the Continental Congress 
adopted the Stars and Stripes as the 
national flag. 

U. S. historians have never found 
enough facts to support Canby’s story 
of how Betsy made the first flag. But 
over the years the story has become one 
of the most famous legends in U. S. 
history. 

The new stamp (probably a.3-center) 
will probably go on first-day sale at 
Philadelphia where Betsy Ross was 
born, lived, and died. 

For first-day covers of the stamp, 
send a self-addressed envelope to the 


‘Postmaster, Philadelphia, Pa. You may 


ask for as many as 10 first-day covers. 


Not Their Stop 


As the conductor called out various 
names of streets, the out-of-town couple 
became more and more uneasy. The 
conductor called “Maple,” then 
“Adams,” then “Rosewood.” The man 

grew fidgety and, turning to his wife, 
ad, “Isn't it time we got off?” 

“Don’t show your ignorance, Mat- 
thew,” she said. “Wait until your name 


is called.” 


Rachel Lewis. Courville Behool, Detroit 


Live Wire 
Stan: “I've been experimenting with 
electricity.” 
Lou: “What happened?” 
Stan: “I got shocking results.” 


Byron Beach. Franklin Jr. H. 8., Yakima, Wash. 


Just for the Ride 
Bill: “Who always drives his custom- 
ers away?” 
Joe: “I don’t know, who?” 
Bill: “A cab driver.” 


Robert LaPrade, Martinsville (Va.) High School 


Cautious 


Girl: “Is there a train coming from 
the east?” 

Trainman: “No, there isn’t. 

Girl: “From the west?” 

Trainman: “No.” 

Girl: “The north?” 

Trainman: “No.” 

Girl: “The south?” 

Trainman: “No.” 

Girl: “Oh, thank you. I just wanted 
to know if it was safe to cross the 
tracks.” 

Dianne Valee, Renayvilte (Alberta) School, Canada 


Mich 


Pick Another One 
Crabby Mrs. Jones: “Did you scold 
your little boy for mimicking me?” 
Mrs. Taylor: “Yes, I told him not to 


act like a fool.” 
Marsha Loper, Collingswood (N. J.) Jr. HLS. 
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quiz-word PUZZLE 


each you get right. Top score, 88. 


ACROSS 


. Neuter pronoun. 3. Samuel’s nickname. 
. Mystery flower pictured above. 
. Green vegetables that grow in a pod. 
. To make a living bit by bit. 
. In the past. 
. “O come, — — — ye faithful.” 
. —— good — — gold. 17. Mother, Mom. 
. Radium (chemical abbrev.). 19. Her. 
. “Christ is born — — BethJehem.” 
. Singular of oxen. 23. Find the sum of. 
. Do, re, — —, fa, so, la, ti, do. 
“.. — three kings of the Orient are.” 

. Not slender. 28. Be seated. 
. You hear with it. 
. Highest or lowest card. 
. Anonymous (abbrev.). 
. December 25. 

87. A coloring matter. 38. Depart, leave. 


DOWN 


. Ll am (contraction). 2. Tilt, slant. 
. A male deer. 4. In addition, too. 
. Objective form of 1. 

. Large body. of salt water. 

. Players siding together (plural). 


. State represented by mystery flower. 
. Snakelike fish. 15. Solo in an opera. 
. Two slices of bread and a filling. 
. Opposite of entrance. 
. Discourage through fear, hinder. 
. “To save us all — — — — Satan's pow'r.” 
. A baglike part of a plant or animal. 
. Not difficult. /30. Prefix meaning be- 
fore, as in — — — — meridian. 
A horse. 35. I would (contraction). 
. South (abbrev.). 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; in 
Janvory 9% issve in your edition. 


“Solution to lost week's Quiz-Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-laurel; 7-capsule; 8-rode; 9- 
ski; 10-any; 1l-he's; 12-in; 13-P.S.; 14-news; 
17-coo; 18-stow; 19-ti; 20-of; 22-act; : 
26-ruin; 28-era; 30-trolled; 32-erased. 

DOWN: I-lady; ~~ 3-us; 4-ruses; 5- 
elks; 6-lei; 7-Connecticut; 8-rain; 11-H.P.; 
15-woo; 16-sow, 18-star; 20-on; 21-feels; 23- 
tire; 25-tree; 27-nor; 29-add; 3i-La. 








BOYS 115 FREE! 


“THE WONDERS OF CHEMISTRY” 
Tine exerting new book shows bow to amase your (nends 
wth chemical magic. describes many fascinating home 
experments, tells of fun. thrils and hg future oppor 
tuneties for boys who know chemustry Specie! stom 
energy feature Send today’ 

THE PORTER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


128 Prospect Avenue vewn Maryland 





Send your best snap- 
shots te Shutterbug 
Editer, Junior Scho- 

351 Fourth 


CORNY? By Philip Covert of lowa 
Sch. for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, ta. 


CROSSING THE HUDSON. George 
Washington Bridge. By Catherine 
Chryssikes, Sch. No. i, Yonkers, N.Y. 








Be a Champion Giver, Pop 
it will help your kids a lot! 


THE POPULAR NEW 
Thy 
UNDERWOOD 
CHAMPION 


The Greatest Portable Ever 
Made. . . with the features 
of the standard typewriter! 
New See-Set Margins! New Key-Set 
Tabulation! New Standard-Spaced Key- 


board! New Balanced Segment Shift! 
New Non-Glare Finger Form Keys! 








Your leading Typewriter Dealer, De- 
partment Store or Jeweler has it. Ask 
him to explain his easy payment plan. 
Terms as low os $1 @ week. 


Underwood Corporation 


ONE PARK AVE., Now York 16, N.Y. 
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But you'll never have trouble spelling out America’s No. 1 
peanut treat. It can’t be anything but P-L-A-N-T-E-R-S. That 
epells triple goodness in freshness, flavor, and nourishment. 
Whether it’s at lunch in school, at a ball game, or during 
that hungry stretch between lanch and dinner, PLANTERS 
PEANUTS supply that extra energy punch you need. And 
for additional PLANTERS snacks, try the Planters Jumbo 
Block Peanut Bar and Planters Peanut Butter. 
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Social Studies at Detroit 


This year for the first time we bring 
our readers summaries of three teacher 
conventions promptly after these impor- 
tant educational events. More detailed 
accounts of trends appearing at the an- 
nual meetings of Social Studies, English, 
and Geography teachers will be found 
in the Jan, 16 Scholastic Teacher. 


HREE sobering themes of world- 

wide significance held the attention 
of one thousand members of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies at 
its annual Thanksgiving meeting in 
Detroit. They might be broadly sum- 
marized as: Mora] Values in Public and 
Private Life; Economic Stability in a 
World of Crisis; and Freedom to Teach 
and Learn in American Schools. 


Mink Coats and Basketball Bribes 


On the ethical front, a packed lunch- 
eon group heard Lee M. Thurston, 
Michigan State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, discuss “Developing 
Moral and Spiritual Values Through So- 
cial Studies Teaching.” The very exist- 
ence of life in a free society, he declared, 

epends upon such values, and recent 
disclosures of graft and corruption in 
public life have shocked educators into 
taking stock of their responsibility. The 
schools, and particularly social studies 
teachers, must permeate the entire cur- 
riculum, including activities and sports, 
with moral values through living situa- 
tions. The schools must teach and guard 
religious tolerance and freedom, too. 

The mink coat, deep freeze, and bas- 
ketball fix mentality received other 
telling blows from U. S. Senator Blair 
Moody of Michigan, main speeker ‘at 
the Friday night banquet. Senator 
Moody urged that young people be 
taught how to read newspapers and 
magazines of current affairs objectively. 
America must have unity, both at home 
and abroad, on international policy, and 
strength that even the 14 men in the 
Kremlin can understand, 


Economic Problems in the Schools 


Paul J. Strayer of Prineeton and 
Robert C. Holland, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago, presented problems 
of taxation and credit control in the 
fight against inflation, at a session under 
the auspices of the Joint Council on 
Economic Education. Economists must 
make their findings simpler for young 
minds, they said, while the schools must 
train competent teachers in the neg- 
lected economic field. 

Another panel took up the place of 
business-sponsored materials in the 
classroom, with differing points of view 
presented by Warren Nelson, public 
relations expert; Louis M. Stark of 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation; and 
George T. Guernsey of the C.LO. 
Educator members urged that such ma- 
terials should be properly evaluated by 
an authoritative body to prevent an un- 
balanced situation in which they might 
express only one point of view. 

The general session luncheon Satur 
day heard two major addresses on eco- 
nomic problems and issues in a defense 
economy. They were by Marion Folsom 
of the Eastman Kodak Company and 
Boris Shishkin of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, who displayed striking 
unanimity between business and labor 
on major issues. 


Democracy and Controversial Issues 


President Myrtle Roberts of Dallas, 
Texas, struck the keynote of the meeting 
in her presidential address. To preserve 
our freedoms, she said, young people 
must be realistically educated to resist 
all ideologies that would destroy the 
democratic way of life. 

Dr. T. V. Smith of Syracuse Univer- 
sity and Dean Emest O. Melby of New 
York University, in two moving ad- 
dresses at the opening session, begged 
teachers to keep the avenues of inquiry 
open for the basic American ideas of 
freedom. The worst aspect of commu- 
nism, they agreed, was the strait-jacket 
it puts on creative thought, while in the 
democratic system every child can rise 
to “all he is capable of becoming.” 

The distinction between” teaching 
about communism and preaching its 
ideology is basic to a sound program for 
handling this vexing problem in the class- 
room, according to James Burkhart and 
other speakers in a panel on “What Shall 
We Teach About Communism?” 

The Council’s Committee on Aca- 
demic Freedom, headed by Arch W. 
Troelstrup of Stephens College, urged 
in its annual report that freedom to dis- 
cuss controversial issues in balanced and 
objective fashion be preserved in the 
schools at all costs. The blacklisting of 
textbooks and publications by over- 
zealous unofficial groups should not be 
allowed to pressure teachers and stu- 
dents into avoidance of essential studies. 

Many valuable insights were derived 
from the plan of two-part section meet- 
ings, morning and afternoon, inaugu- 
rated by Program Chairman Julian 
Aldrich. Six of these sections dealt with 
content areas, World and American His- 
tory, Economics, Government, Sociology, 
and Geography; while six of them dealt 
with various school and college levels, 
from the primary grades through the 
14-yedr sequence of terminal colleges. 

A challenging plan was presented by 
nine students of Wyandotte, Mich., and 
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their teacher, Mrs. Bernice Hardwicke, 
who took part in a community exchange 
program between Wyandotte and neigh- 
boring communities. 


Officers Elected 


New officers elected for 1952 by the 
National Council are: President, Julian 
C. Aldrich of New York University; 
First Vice-President, John H. Haefner 
of the State University of Iowa; Second 
Vice-President, Mrs. Dorothy McClure 
Fraser of Adelphi College, New York. 
New Board members include Miss Eu- 
nice Johns of Gary, Ind.; John Michaelis 
of the “University of California; and 
Robert H. Reid of the N.E.A. 

The 1952 meeting of the Council will 
be held at Dallas, Texas. 

A pleasant interlude was provided by 
Scholastic Magazines’ annual buffet din- 
ner party on Thanksgiving Day, attended 
by 225 enthusiastic subscribers and 
friends. Kenneth M. Gould, editor-in- 
chief, acted as master of ceremonies, 
and other hosts included Editors Eric 
Berger and Sturges ‘Cary, and Delamar 
C. Briggs, Michigan resident represen- 
tative. 


Geography Teachers Meet 


The National Council of Geography 
Teachers held its annual meeting No- 
vember 23-24 at the Hotel William 
Penn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dr. Clyde F. Kohn of Northwestern 
University was elected president of the 
Council for 1952. Other new officers 
include: First Vice-President, Henry 
Warman, Clark University; Second Vice- 
President, Mamie Anderzhon, Oak Park 
(Ill.) Public Schools; Secretary, Ina 
Cullom Robertson, Valley City, N. D.,; 
Treasurer, John Garland, University of 
Illinois. Next year the Council will hold 
its meeting on August 6-7, at Washing. 
ton, D. C., immediately preceding the 
Congress of the International Geographi- 
cal Union. 
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English Council at Cincinnati 


NGLISH teachers, assembled in 

Cincinnati over the Thanksgiving 
weekend for the fortieth anniversary 
of their National Council, spent almost 
no time looking back. Problems of the 
“here and now” and the future dom- 
inated speeches and discussions. Upper- 
most were these: 


Defending English against Attacks 


Robert C. Pooley, University of Wis- 
consin, a resolution (adopted 
in amen form) that NCTE “under- 
take a campaign of public information 
to make clear in every possible way 
to the public the continuing aims and 
purposes of English teachers, the rea- 
sons for our choice of materials and 
methods, and the causes of successes 
and failure.” Many speakers reported 
public irritation with student short- 
comings in spelling, grammar, and 
writing. Dora V. Smith, University of 
Minnesota, announced that the first 
printed reports of the Curriculum 
Commission, due’ March 15, will en- 
able teachers to make clear to the 
public the current aims of English. 

Protection of Freedom to Learn: 
William R. Wood, U. S. Office of 
Education, announced that a pamphlet 
stating NCTE policy regarding censor- 
~ of books, etc., will be completed 

and distributed to NCTE mem- 
bers. “The strange and terrible threat 
of the big lie is abroad in our land,” 
said Lou La Brant, New York Univ. 

Many speakers voiced belief that pa- 
rents and teachers must share responsi- 
bilities. “It is time for parents to get 
back on the job,” said Dorothea Mc- 
Carthy, Fordham University, “Schools 
are taking the blame for parental neg- 
lect.” 

TV, Radio and Other Media: TV 
proved to be the convention's No. 1 
topic. “We ought to get our feet wet 
in TV,” said I. Keith Tyler, Ohio State 
University. He said the FCC is ex- 


pected to act on TV channel allocations 
by March. “Become familiar with TV,” 
added Anthony L. Tovatt, Burris 
School, Ball State Teachers College, 
“correlate reading with radio and TV 
interests. Rent a TV set if your school 
can’t buy one.” Speaking of television, 
radio, and movies, Willian. D. Bout- 
well, Scholastic Teacher editor, said, 
“If teachers don’t find a way to take 
these media into the curriculum, they 
may discover that English, as a sub- 
ject, has been outmoded.” NCTE 
members disclosed little fear of being 
overwhelmed by TV, howeyer. 

Understanding Children: “English 
teachers have a grave responsibility 
to teach that each individual is sacred,” 
said Paul Farmer, NCTE president, 
“not merely a cog in some industrial 
or political machine. Governments are 
instituted to serve man and man is more 
than an accident of dust.” 

Reporting on studies of group life, 
Ruth Cunningham, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, described “social 
distance” tests which quickly reveal to 
the teacher a child’s attitude toward 
fellow pupils. 

Nathan Miller, Miami, asked for 
“awareness 6n the part of teachers that 
boys and girls are in the room and 
literature or reading will start from 
them not to them. There will be more 
concern withthe life of the boy or the 
girl, and less with the life of the 
author.” 

Recommended Action: Many speak- 
ers urged closer ties with other teachers. 
Mark Neville, Chicago Latin School for 
Boys, reported success with a plan in 
which every teacher recommends books 
and students read at least one book 
every two weeks, 

“The school newspaper is a natural 
coordinating center. . . . The school 
newspaper should have responsibility 
for observing, picturing, analyzing, in- 
terpreting, and appraising all modern 
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Scholastic’s 1952 News Map of the World 


All classes subscribing to 10 or more copies of Senior Scholastic, World 
Week, or Junior Scholastic for the second semester (February-June, 1952) 
will receive at no extra cost a large, five-color News Map of the World espe- 


red by the éditors of Scholastic Magazines and their staff cartog- 
map will be 34 x 44 inches in size on durable paper, suitable 
for wall display and continuing classroom use throughout the remainder 


Teachers having school-year orders for 10 or more copies of Senior 
Scholastic, World Week, or Junior Scholastic will receive the map early in 
February without farther communication with the Scholastic office. Teachers 
having subseriptions on a one-semester basis will be eligible to receive the 
map as soon as their second-semester subscriptions are confirmed. 

Renewal orders for the second semester may be entered now by means 
of the order card recently sent to all first-semester subscribers. 

If you do not have the card, you may send your order by Government 
postal card or letter to Scholastic Magazines, Subscription Dept., 351 Fourth 








means of communication.” Lennox 
Grey, Teachers Callege, Columbia Univ. 


Officers Elected 


Newly elected officers: President, 
Lennox Grey, head of the English De- 
partment, Teachers College, Colurfibia 
University; first vice-president, Harlan 
Adams, Chico, Calif.; second vice- 
president, Helen K. MacKintosh, U. S. 
Office of Education; directors—ele- 
mentary, Mildred Dawson, Fredonia, 
N. Y.; secondary, Leon Hood, East 
Orange, N. J.; college, James F, Ful- 
lington, Ohio State University. 

At the annual dinner members gave 
veteran W. Wilbur Hatfield, sec.-treas., 
a standing ovation. He reported NCTE 
membership at an all-time high of 
14,000. In 1913, he pointed out, the 
Council published a 16-page pamphlet 
on books for home reading. Today, the 
Council issues four lists, each over 100 
pages. More than 3,000,000 copies of 
Council reading lists have been pur- 
chased. NCTE has also issued 18 books, 
36 pamphlets, and 24 records, and 
publishes three magazines. 

Convention-goers saw the newest 
film release edited by NCTE and 
Teaching Film Custodians, Two Years 
Before the Mast. They witnessed dis- 
cussion of the film by Virginia Hoppe’s 
ninth grade class from Hughes High 
School, Cincinnati. 

Able editor (and mimeographer) of 
Keyhole Komments, presenting conven- 
tion news daily on passionate colored 
paper, was W. D. Herron, Newark, N. J. 

Nearly 300 friends of Scholastic 
Magazines assembled for the annual 
Thanksgiving buffet dinner, heard pub- 
lisher M. R. Robinson make “shortest 
speech of the convention.” 

Famous name speakers: Max Lerner, 
Malcolm Cowley, Margaret Webster, 
Munro Leaf, Ogden Nash. 

Next meeting: Boston. And in 1953, 
perhaps, Los Angeles. 

Registration totalled 1,700. 





